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ON THE USE OF, and TRADE IN, GUANO. 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, April 12th,1852. 
To the Editors of the Union and Republic: 
GentLemEN: Enclosed I send you a corres- 
ndence between the Hon. A. B. Davis and the 
on. Joseph S. Cottman, of Maryland, held at my 
instance, on the subject of the procurement and 
practical use of _ for general agricultural pur- 
poses. Many of my own constituents in Missis- 
sippi, and the planters of the South generally, are 
turning their attention to the means of redeeming 
exhausted lands, and the information given by Mr. 
Davis, will therefore be acceptable to a large class 
of agriculturists in the South. 
ay lask of you togive the correspondence a 
place in your widely circulated journals? 
With great respect your obedient servant, 
JOHN D. FREEMAN. 
Hovse or RepresEntTatTIvEs, 
April 9th, 1852. 
Dear Sir: I enclose to you an answer to your 
inquiries in relation to guano, from the Hon. Allen 
Bowie Davis, of Montgomery county, Maryland, 
which I think will be satisfactory and gratifying to 
you; and I venture to suggest to you to haveit 
printed for circulation. 
Very eee your obedient servant, 
OSEPH C. COTTMAN. 
Hon. J. D. Freeman. 
Greenwood, Montgomery County, Md. 
March 29th, 1852. 
Dean Sin; I had the honor by Saturday’s 
mil, to receive your favor of the 26th instant, en- 
Giosing a letter to you from the Hon. John D. 
Freeman, representative in Congress, from the 
State of Mississippi, asking of you information as 
to the supply, use, and cost of guano in this State, 
and what it will cost landed at Mobile cr New 
Orleans, whicli information you ask me to give. 
I take great pleasure, so far as in my power, in 
complying with your request. 
Guano, you are aware, is the deposite of in- 


‘ @amerable sea fowl, andsome amphibious animals 


whose food consists almost entirely of marine shells 
and fish, chiefly upon the islands in the South Pa- 
cific ocean. It has been preserved in its greatest 


purity near the Peruvian coast, from the remarkable 
phenomenon of the almost total absence of rain or 
moisture, both coastwise and inland, in a consider- 
able portion of that country. Other guanoes have 
been found south of Peru; and, recently, a Mexi- 
can guano has been introduced into the port of 
Baltimore, but whether from the Pacific or Gulf 
coast I have not learned. All of these—the Chili- 
an, Patagonian and Mexican—have been pro- 
nounced by chemists (and experiments so far as 
my observation extends, con the correctness 
of the opinion) inferior to the Peruvian, doubtless 
owing to presence of rain and moisture in all those 
countries, which is almost, as before stated, totally 
unknown upon the coast of Peru. 

Its use in Peru as a manure has been long known; 
but its application is immediately followed by irri- 
gation, which is necessary in that hot and arid 
country for the developement of its fertilizing 

ower. Its introduction into England and the 

nited States is of very recent date. The first 
cargo imported into Bultimore—it being I believe 
the first, in the United States—was in the year 
1844. It was at first used with caution and in ver 
limited quantities, from the two-fold reason of, 
first, its high cost, and secondly, the doubt with 
practical farmers of the possibility of so small a 
quantity of ‘‘ dust,’’ exerting such wonderful 
power upon vegetation as it was represented to do. 

I believe the honorable Senator Pearce, of Kent 
county, Col. Capron, of Laurel, Prince George’s 
county, and Edward Stabler, of Sandy-Spring, in 
this, (Montgomery) county, have the honor of be- 
ing the first, or among the first, in this State to 

ive the result of their experiments to the public. 

hese will be found in the first volume of the Far- 
mer’s Library, and the first volume, new series, of 
the American Farmer, and are interesting as well 
for the general suceess of the first, application of 
guano, as for the failure or transient benefit in some 
of the experiments then made. 

The failure then, as well as the failure of sim- 
ilar experiments since made, is now well under- 
stood to result froma too superficial application of 
the guano. Moisture here, as well as moisture in 
Peru, has been found by experience necessary to its 
full developement. This is obtained here by bury- 
ing the guano with the plough, several inches below 








the surface of the soil, and beyond the influence of 





the sun and drying winds to which our climate is 
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subject. Some judicious practical farmers say 
eight or ten inches is not too deep, though I have 
no practical experience myself in so great a depth. 
I am confident that a depth of less than four inches 
in our climate, for a summer crop, will hazard the 
expected benefit from its use. 
ince the successful experiments of Mr. Stabler 
upon his single acre of wheat, detailed in his letter 
of September, 1845, already referred to, from the 
application of the previous autumn, the use of gu- 
ano has steadily and rapidly increased in this coun- 
ty, as well as in the lower and tide-water counties, 
both on the eastern and western shore of the Ches- 
apeake : and it has also rapidly extended into the 
State of Virginia. From a single cargo in 1844, 
and but two or three in 1845, brought into the port 
of Baltimore, such has been the popularity of, and 
rowing demand for, this wonderful manure, that 
Sosing the year 185l—a period of only 7 years 
from its first introduction—the import into the 
same port had run up to the large quantity of 
25,000 tons, which was all sold at the high price of 
frem $46 to $48 per legal ton from the vessel. In 
this county—with a population of less than 16,000 
souls—from the small experiment already referred 
to, and one or two others not given to the public, 
last year at least 1,500 tons, ata cost of $75,000, 
were bought by our farmers. The result has been 
an increase since 1845 of atleast two hundred per 
cent. upon the wheat crop—the crop to which it is 
chiefly applied. Upon old worn-out land, long con- 
sidered worthless, the effect has in many instances 
been magical, frequently producing from twenty 
to twenty-five bushels of wheat from the single ap- 
lication of 250 Ibs. per acre, when not a return 
or the seed sown could have been expected before. 
Wheat, you are aware, is a winter crop, is seeded 
during the autumn months of September and Octo- 
ber, and sometimes as late as November, and ma- 
tures the lutter end of June and first of July—con- 
sequently the low temperature and moisture of the 
winter season, being favorable to the action of gu- 
ano, intervenes between the germination and ma- 
turity of the crop, and hence its powerful action 
thereon. The usual mode of application is to sep- 
erate the fine guano from the lumps with a sieve or 
riddle, (a plasterer’s riddle is a convenient imple- 
ment;) then with a watering pot, with a rose to it, 
moisten the mass sufficiently to prevent the dust 
from flying. The lumps can easily be reduced with 
a maul or hammer if left in mass for a day or two, 
after being pretty yr! watered. Then sow the 
ano with the hand (the ground of course, being 
ieiters ared,) pari passu, with the wheat, at the 
rate of from two to three hundred pounds per acre, 
and both ploughed in together three or four in- 
ches deep, with a shovel-plough, or a long toothed 
cultivator. To obtain the above quantity with 
sufficient precision I lay off my ground in lands of 
seven strides, or twenty-one feet, passing up and 
down on either side at a moderate pace, and fnish- 
ing in the middle, with a handful at each cast. 
Some prefer before sowing to mix a peck or more 
of plaster Paris with each bag of : guano, (the bags 
averaging about 160 lbs.,) and think its action both 
improved and a. The experiment is wor- 
thy of trial, though I have succeeded satisfactorily 
without, not having had the plaster at hand. 
' ‘Besides the whet crop, guano has been success- 
fully applied to corn, rye, oats buckwheat, pota- 
toes, and garden vegetables, and also to tobacco. 
Although it gives a vigorous growth to the lat- 





ter crop, yet it imparts a coarse texture, unfavora.- 
ble to the Jong established reputation of our fine 
silky Maryland tobacco. Corn and potatoes being 
gross feeders and of quick growth require a larger 
supply than wheat—say from three to four hundred 
pounds per acre, turned under with the large two 
or three horse plough, unless combined with other 
manures, except lime and ashes, both of which 
seem to be unfriendly to some of the valuable salts 
contained inguano, But with bone-dust, barn-yard, 
and stable manure, it acts promptly and powerful- 
rr: The finest crop of wheat lever made was 
rom a dressing of guano and bone-dust, and the 
best crop of timothy I ever saw was from a like 
combination. 

Various opinions exist as to the durability of gu- 
ano asa manure. Some farmers claim for it an in- 
fluence through a whole course or rotation of crops, 
while others insist that they can see no benefit be- 
yond the first crop to which itis applied: It would 
seem to be unreasonable to expect long-continued 
or permanent benefit from so slight a dressing as 
from twoto three hundred pounds of manure per 
acre, after so prompt and large a return as guano 
always gives, when judiciously applied, from the 
first crop. Yet I am quite confident that I have 
seena marked influence upon the second crop of 
clover in the third season after its application to 
the wheat crop. Something, however, is certaine 
ly due to the character of thé soil to which it is ap- 
plied. Upon moist, compact clays, it not only acts 
more powerfully, but its influence is longer seen; 
while upon light, sandy soils, it gives a less return, 
and its after-benefit is sooner exhausted—Upon 
limestone land, with which I have no experience, 
it is said not to act so well—perhaps from the same 
cause which renders freshly limed land unfriendly 
to its action. 

I have thus, at some length, and I fear tediously, 
given you an account of the source whence obtained, 
the use and mode of application, and, as the best 
evidence of its value, the growing demand and po 
ularity among our farmers—a body. of shrewd, 
practical, intelligent men, industrious and econo 
mical in their habits, and little disposed to waste 
money upon useless or doubtful objects. 

I will now proceed to answer General Freeman’s 
last ingury, as to ‘*where it can be best procured,”” 
and at ‘* what expense landed at Mobile or New 
Orleans.”’ \ 

As before stated, the original source of supply 
of the best guano is the coastof Peru. It is owned 
by the government, and let to contractors, who pay 
a bonus per ton for the privilege of digging end 
sending it abroad for sale. These contractors re- 
side in Callao, and sell it here through the agency of 
commission houses. Up to the present year, there 
have been two agents in this country for the sale 
of Peruvian guano—one in New York and one in 
Baltimore, where by far the greatest quantity (or 
upon the Chesapeake and its tributaries) has been 
disposed of.. The agents here prefer to sell it by 
the cargo orin large lots; and it is eagerly bought 
up by dealers, who retail it at a profit corres- 
ponding with the supply in market. Ihave known 
this profit at periods of scarcity, without any ad- 
vance upon the import price, torun up to the hand- 
some sumof $15 per ton, or 36 per cent. advance, 
It is now, at a period of great abundance in mar- 
ket, and considerable competition among dealers, 
retailing at about 12 per cent. profit upen the im- 
port price, which is now fixed by the present and, 
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as I understand sole agent in the United States,— 
Mr. Riley,* of New York—at the following rates. 


For 50 tons of 2,240 lbs., per ton. $48 00 
6 100 “* of * = 47 00 
« 300 ‘ of * - 46 00 


at four months, or a discount of 214 per cent. for 
cash, which is equivalent to 7 per cent., the legal 
rate of interest in New York. Thus the farmers 
who cannot conveniently unite upon so large a 
quantity as 300 tons, will have to pay from 2 to 4 

r cent. more than the dealers, if bought directly 

om the agent or importer, or from 13 to 36 per 
cent., if they rely alone upon the dealers. 

In all instances where practicable, although at 
some disadvantage, I would advise that purchases 
be made directly from the importer. It is not only 
cheaper, but safer todo so. Some of the dealers 
advertise Patagonian as well as Peruvian guano; 
and now Mexican is also introduced. In this state 
of things, when one kind is in high request and an- 
other dull of sale, the temptation is strong to mix 
the inferior with the superior, or otherwise to a- 
dulterate the Peruvian—the better quality. This, 
unfortunately, can be carried on to a considerable 
extent without detection, untilit is too late or too 
troublesome to obtain redress for the fraud. The 
inspection in this State affords no protection against 
adulteration; it is rather a protection to frand—a 
burden without a benefit. Ido not wish to be un- 
derstood as charging fraudulent sales upon any of 
our dealersin guano. Having always myself pur- 
chased directly from the importer, [have no rea- 
son todoso. My object is only to point out the 
course of the trade, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages which attend it. I know no reason, how- 
ever, why dealers in guano should be supposed to 
be less liable to temptation, or pussess a higher de- 

e of morality, than dealers in drugs, who have 

encharged before Congress with extensive a- 
dulteration of articles and medicines intended to 
“cure the ills which flesh is heir to,’”-—a degree of 
cupidity and fraud which should be punished with 
the severest penality the law can inflict. Whether 
it is in the power of Congress to protect the hum- 
ble cultivators of the soil from a like imposition is 
a question which I leave for you, Gen. Freeman 
and your honorable coadjutors to decide. 

hat the cost of guano would be, landed at 
** Mobile or New Orleans,’ Ihave not the means 
of knowing, with the present arrangement of the 
“sole depot’’ in the city of New York. The 
price in New York having been already shown, to 
that will have to be added freight, insurance, 
and whatever port duties may be charged in the 
southern cities. The freight from Baltimore to the 
Cities upon the Potomac ‘and James rivers, has 
ranged from 75 cents to $1 per ton; sometimes high- 
er,even than the latter sum. Insurance '¢ per 
cent., effecting same, from 14 to 14 per cent. 
from these data Gen. Freeman’s better acquaint- 
ance with the charges between New York and the 
South will enable him to form a pretty correct 
4pinion of the cost of the article in Mobile or New 
Qrieans. 

Although this letter has already extended toa 
—_ beyond what I intended, I will avail my- 
self of the occasion to make a few general obser- 
vations upon the subject. 

(*Messrs. Barreda & Bro., Baltimore, are now 
the ete agents—see their advertisement on 
‘ er page, for prices, &*—Ed. 4. Farmer.) ~ 








From the tenor of Gen. Freeman’s inquiries, I 
infer that his object is to try the effect of guano 
upon the great staple of the South—the cotton 

ant. 

‘ If his experiment shall prove successful, which I 
cannot doubt, if judiciously applied—seeing that it 
has been long used in a warmer and much more 
arid climate than Mississippl, or the other south- 
ern States—it will at once very much enlarge the 
demand for, and censumption of the article: like all 
other articles of commerce, under such circum- 
stances, its cost or market price may be expected 
to increase. 

An interesting subject of inquiry, then, is, can the 
use and consumption of guano in this country be ex- 
tended without carrying with it a corresponding in- 
crease in price? It may be said that an article 
which yields so Jarge and prompt a return, is in- 
trinsically worth a greatdeal, and will fairly bear 
ahigh price. This is true to some extent, and 
seems to be just and S— looking at one side 
of the picture only. But there are seasons of blight 
anddisappointment. We have ‘rust and mildew,”’ 
asin olden times. And | have not yet seen that 
guano even, is a bariier again-t, or panacea for, the 
blighting effects of a precarious climate or unlook- 
ed-for casualties to which the husbandman’s crops 
are constantly liable. Reverses, then, as well as 
success, should be taken into the account, in esti- 
mating the value of guano to the farmer. In this 
view, I am of opinion that it is now as high, even 
higher, than it ought to be, and ought not to bé in- 
creased. The deposite in Peru being inexhaustible, 
as it is conceded to be—consequently no short sup- 
ply there—there is no reason why it should be in- 
creased in price here, or why it should not be re- 
duced to a point of reasonable profit and just re- 
muneration. That it is now much too high, a little 
reflection will show. Coal is now mined in the 
mountains of Maryland and Pennsylvania, trans- 
ported on canals and railroads some two hundred 
miles to tide water, paying high freight and toll, 
transhipped, and delivered and sold in New York 
at from $3.50 to $5.50 per ton; or it is mined 
at a depth of several hundred feet below the 
surface, transported inland, transhipped at Liver- 
pool, brought across the ocean, and sold at about 
$6 per ton in New York. Can it be possible, then, 
that guano—the free and bounteous gift of nature— 
with no inland transportation, easily dug and shov- 
elled, or poured from its elevated position direct] 
down into the hold of the largest ships, althoug 
it may have to traverse the ocean three or four 
times as far as from Liverpool to New York—shall 
yet cost in the same port seven or eight times as 
much? Surely there must be some unreasonable 
exactions—some enormous profits somewhere. 
And it behoves a government having a just regard 
for the interests of its citizens, to inquire into, and 
if possible remove an imposition. and a barrier to 
the enterprise and prosperity of its people. 

Lhave the honor to be, very suspen By 
obedient servant, A. B.| DA 

‘Hon. Joszrpn S. Corman. a 


Note by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The lumps of the guano should be moistened, 
before being pulverized, with a strong salt brine; 
and it would be well to mix a peck of plaster, and 
a peck of salt, with every 100 Ibs. of guano; such 
admixture, we believe, would be found eminently 
suited to the South. 
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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
AUGUST. 

We shall endeavor to state what should be 

promptly attended to 
ON THE FARM. 
Fatt Turnipes. 

The sowing of fall turnips should not be delayed 
beyond the 10th of this month; it would have been 
better had they been sown about the 25th of last 
month; for = Me delayed till August, unless the 
season should prove very propitious, a large yield 
can scarcely ever be calculated upon. But be they 
sown whenever they may, care should be taken to 
give them a full dose of rich nutritive manure, and 
to top dress freely with ashes, not forgetting also, 
that plaster is one of those inorganic manures, as 
well as lime, in which they delight. 

Preparation of the ground. 

The soil should be ploughed at least 8 inches 
deep, and would be the better of being subsoiled 
to the same depth. It must be harrowed until a 
perfectly fine tilth be obtained, and then rolled, 
preparatory to sowing the seed. 

As to Manure. 


For an acre of land, 20 double-horse cart-loads 
of any rich nutritive manures, to be mixed with 
10, 15 or 20 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, 
and 2 bushels of salt, will answer. 

Mode of applying the Manure. 

One-half of the allotted quantity should be 
ploughed in to the full depth of the furrow, the 
other half should be applied broadcast, and har- 
rowed thoroughly in; and before the seeding, as 
well as afterwards, the ground should be rolled.— 
Prior to the last rolling, a mixture of ashes and 
plaster should be strewn over the ground. If the 
manure is treated to ashes, as before advised, 2 
bushels of ashes and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre, 
will be sufficient for this final dressing; but if no 
ashes were incorporated with the manure, it will 
be found advantageous to top-dress with at least 
from 5 to 10 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, tothe acre. For other particulars connected 
with the culture of the turnip, we refer to our last 
month’s advice. 

Seepine Rye. 

The Rye crop is frequently uncertain in the pro- 
duction of grain, and the cause may be referrible 
to one of two causes, or perhaps to the two com- 
bined—irst, to the absence of some essential con- 
stituent from the soil; or, secondly, to the fact of 
the rain, at the time the plant is in blossom, wash- 
ing out the farina, and thus materially interfering 
with the formation of the berry. Against the first 
of these causes, the husbandman may provide, if 
he give to his rye ground a moderate dressing of 
nutritive and inorganic manures,—we say moderate, 
for Rye is a production which, under favorable cir- 
cumstances of season, will yield a remunerative 
crop, without being grown in very fertile soils, or 
being heavily fed. Against the injurv resulting 
from the second cause mentioned, 10 foresight or 


precaution of the grower, that we are aware vo , | 


can provide,—and hence he should direct all his 
attention to providing his soil with the proper con- 
stituents to supply the wants of the plants, and 
leave the correction of the other cause, to the wis- 
dom of Providence, who if he see fit, can so tem- 








er his showers as to preserve the blossoms from 
arm. 
Of Manures. 

Upon this branch of the subject, so far as animal 
or nutritive manures may be concerned, we might 
content ourself, by simply stating, that one-half 
the quantity which it would take to manure an acre 
of corn, will answer for an acre to be put in rye, 
and that it does not matter much, what the manure 
may be, so that the nitrogenous principle is present 
in it,—and it may be proper here to observe, that, 
in proportion to the per centum of its presence, so 
will any manure be more or less valuable; hence 
then, how necessary it is for husbandmen to take 
such care of their manures, as will prevent the es- 
cape of the volatile constituents. 

Those who reside convenient to markets wherein 
the concentrated animal manures are to be obtaip- 
ed, can, and wiil of course, avail themselves of 
them; but as where one farmer possesses this fa- 
cility, and has the means of purchase, there are 
hundreds that have neither, it shall be our object 
to show how a good crop of Rye may be grown, 
with manures afforded by the general resources of 
every farm, aided by a few inexpensive articles, 
that can be procured in almost every neighbor- 
hood. For instance 

10 loads of woods’-mould, river mud, or any 

kindred substances, 
5 loads of barn-yard, or stable manure, and 
5 bushels of unleached, or 10 bushels of leach- 
ed ashes, 

if formed into compost, layer and layer about, and 
permitted to remain in bulk afew weeks, will form 
a compost that will enable an acre of even the 
poorest land to produce a good crop of rye, with 
the certainty of leaving the land in an improved 
condition. In 20 bushels of rye, there are about 
5% Ibs. of potash, in 5 bushels of unleached hard 
wood ashes, there will be found about 97 lbs. of 
potash, more than five times the quantity required 
to supply the wants of the quantity of rye named. 
If the ashes be of pine wool, and unleached, there 
will be found about 15 Ibs. of potash in 5 bushels, 
so that there will still be enough to allow for the 
loss by wastage. In 10 bushels of leached ashes, 
there would be about 15 lbs. of potash,—enough 
to supply the present wants of a crop of rye on an 
acre of land, and to act upon the vegetable matters 
and silicates of the call. An application of a 
greater quantity of ashes, per acre, would, of 
course, be found to exert a more lasting effect upon 
the soil, and to favor future crops, to a greater ex- 


tent, but for the purposes we have indicated, the. 


quantities named will. be found sufficient for all 
present ones. Nor would the crop of rye have to 
rely solely upon the quantity of potash in the ashes 
for its supply, as one of the offices of the ashes, 
through its lime, soda and potash, would be, by de- 
composition of the raw material forming the com- 
post, to increase the quantity of potash, as each 
and all of the substances named contain greater or 
less quantities of potash in their constituent ele- 
ments. Again, the inert vegetable matters in the 
soil—and there are but few soils without them— 
would, by decomposition, through the agencies 
named, contribute to increase the supply. 

We are aware that there are neighborhoods, 
where even the small supply of ashes stated, can- 
not be ohtained,—where such is the case, we would 
supply the deficiency, by substituting the Sulphate 
of Soda—Glauber’s Salis—for ashes—the Sulphate 
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of Soda, comprised of sulphuric acid and soda, 
would, through the latter, act in the place of pot- 
ash; for it is reduced almost to a certainty, that 
one salt, in the absence of another, will perform 
similar offices to that other, it being within the ca- 
pacity, and congenial to the habits of plants, so to 
appropriate them. And as Glauber Salts, in quan- 
tities, may be had for $1 to $11¢ per hundred 
pounds, and 50 or 100 lbs. would be sufficient to 
put in the compost intended for an acre, the ex- 
pense would be comparatively trifling. 

Ashes would be better than the Sulphate of Soda, 
as acomponent of the compost heap, because, it 
would not only furnish the requisite quantity of 
potash, but, in fact, supply all the inorganic sub- 
stances required by the plants, as potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, silica, 
sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid and chlorine; and 
hence, to the diversity of its constituents, are we 
to refer its great superiority over any other alka- 
line body when applied singly. 

In our article on the ‘Culture of Rye,’ page 22, 
of last volume, we gave several formulas of ma- 
nure, and would refer to that article for fuller 
views upon the subject, and shall, for the present, 
confine ourself to the above formula, as the ma- 
terials for that are, or ought to be, of easy pro- 
curement on every farm, and in almost every lo- 
cation. 

Preparation of the Ground. 


a deep, pulverize the soil thoroughly, and 
roll. 


Time of Seeding. 

Any time during this month will answer, though 
as a general practice, in a series of years, it will 
be found best to sow between the beginning and 
middle of the month. Some delay, through fear 
that if sown early the Rye will become too proud 
orrank. Upon this score we indulge no dread, as 
it is an easy matter to turn one’s sheep and calves 
in the rye field and eat it down, should it present 
too luxuriant an appearance, or even early in the 
spring, we could draw upon it with the scythe as a 
fruitful source, whence to draw the material for 
soiling our cattle. If cut early in spring, no pos- 
sible injury will be done, so far as the production 
of grain may be concerned; so that early seeding 
would thus turn out a blessing to ourselves, anda 
sustaining comfort to our stock. 

Quantity of Seed per acre. 

Not less than 4 pecks per acre should be sown, 
and 5 or 6 pecks may be very advantageously 
seeded. 

Mode of Seeding. 

The seed should be carefully sowed, broadcast, 
so that an equal distribution of the seed be made: 
the seed should be harrowed and cross-harrowed 
in; then water furrows should be carefully laid off, 
and the field or lot rolled with a heavy roller across 
the furrows. 


FORMATION OF A TIMOTHY MEADOW. 

If you have any bottom land, of good quality, 
that is favorably located for a meadow, during this 
month, or by the middle of the next, you should 
seed it to timothy, provided you may want to raise 
grass for hay, and the hay for sale. But if you de- 
sire your meadow to furnish good pasture, as well 
as hay, we would advise you to combine other 
grass seeds with those of timothy. Although 
timothy is, perhaps, one of the best of all grasses 





for hay alone, it is the most indifferent of all as a 
pasture grass, for after being cut for hay, the grass 
does not grow again until the next season, and es- 
pecially is this the case, when the grass is permit- 
ted to remain uncut, as is most generally the case, 
until the seeds are ripe or nearly so. Timothy has 
no powers of reproduction the same season; and, 
therefore is not suited for the purposes of pasture. 

But if you are wedded to timothy, and your soil 
be really fertile, and has lime in it, get the seed in 
during the periods indicated above; but if you de- 
sire that your stock should have a good, reliable, 
rich pasture, during the remainder of the season, 
after the crop for hay is cut and secured—if you 
wish to secure hay equal in quality, and infinitely 
greater in quantity, than when timothy is sown 
alone, then we say to you, combine other grasses 
with your timothy. 

Preparation of the Ground. 

Plough at least 8 inches deep. If practicable, 
subsoil 8 inches more; harrow and roll until the 
soil is reduced to a perfectly fine tilth; let the last 
operation be that of rolling. 

If you have the least room to doubt the fertility 
of your land, you should make the necessary ar- 
rangements, and manure it. Ten bushels of bone- 
dust, 10 bushels of ashes, and 2 bushels of salt, 
per acre, would be as good a manure as you could 
apply to your meadow. These substances should 
be intimately mixed together, and thrown into bulk 
for a few weeks prior to, being used; the bones 
should be moistened previously to being put into 
compost. The heap should be shoveled over every 
ten days or two weeks. 

If however you cannot procure the bones, you 
may form a most valuable compost for an acre to 
set in meadow, thus: 

5 loads of barn-yard or stable manure, 

15 loads of woods’-mould, river mud, creek mud, 

or kindred substances, 

20 bushels of ashes, 

2 bushels of salt, and 
1 bushel of plaster,— 
the whole to be formed into compost, layer and 
layer about, and remain in bulk some weeks; to be 
shoveled over every 10 days until wanted for use: 
—or you may form a compost thus:— 
20 double-horse cart loads of river mud, 
200 Ibs. guano, 
10 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel plaster, and 
2 bushels of salt: to be managed as above. 


Quantity of Seed per acre. 
If you seed timothy alone, sow 1} peck per acre. 
If you desire both hay and pasture, then sow 
1 = timothy seed, 
; ushel Kentucky Blue grass seed, and 
bushels of Orchard-grass seed, peracre. 
Let the Orchard-grass seed, before being sown, be 
spread on a floor and moistened, then mixed with 
twice its quantity, in bulk, of ashes. The timothy 
seed should be sown by itself, the other two kinds 
mixed together and sown. Thegrass seeds should 


be lightly harrowed in with a light one-Horse har- 
row, and the ground rolled. 

If your soil be wet, Red top will suit it best—if 
moist only, the kinds before named are those you 
should form your meadow with. 


Fatt Potatoes. 
These should be kept clean of weeds and grars. 
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If you have not done so already, broadcast over 
them a mixture, comprised of 2 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel of plaster and 1 bushel of salt per acre. 
Apply the mixture in the morning while the dew 
is on the vines. 

GRANARIES. 

Have these washed with hot ley, and white- 
washed, before you stow away your grain in them. 
Pouttry Hovszs. 

At this season of the year, these should be re- 
peatedly cleaned out, and have the nests renewed 
with clean straw, or hay. In forming the nests be 
sure to put refuse tobacco at the bottom of them. 


Fences. 

These should be thoroughly examined and re- 
paired, as necessity at this season of the year, 
when the pastures are mostly dried up, force the 
stock to look out for weak places. 

Pouttry Dune. 

Gather this weekly, put it away in barrels mixed 
with mould and plaster; for if thus cared for, it 
will be found nearly as good as guano. Until you 
try, you cannot ‘ofl haw many acres you can ma- 
nure with the products of your poultry houses. 

Formation or a Pasture BY THE SHORT CUT. 

Have you an old field that has been doing noth- 
ing, in the way of products for you for some years? 
If so, and you desire to convert it into a good pas- 
ture, treat it thus: 

For each acre provide a top-dressing in the fol- 
lowing way:— 

Moisten 4 bushels of bone-dust, and mix with 
it 8 bushels of ashes, 

2 bushels of salt, and 

1 bushel of plaster,— 
throw the whole into heap, let them remain in bulk 
4 weeks, taking care during that period to shovel 
over the mass twice, so as to thoroughly mix the 
whole together. 

In the meantime, put a heavy harrow, heavily 
loaded, on your old field, harrow and cross harrow 
it, until you produce a good and fine tilth. That 
done, broadcast the above mixture evenly over it, 
harrow it in, and then sow on each acre 

1 bushel of Orchard-grass seed, 

4 bushel of Red-top seed, 

3 bushel of Kentucky blue grass seed, 
and then roll; and, if you keep your stock off, you 
will have as fine a pasture as you could desire next 
year, and many succeeding ones; provided, you 
top-dress every second year, as laid down in our 
Essay on ‘‘Meadows and their Management,’ to 
be found in the April and May numbers of the last 
volume. 

‘Stussie Fietps. 

By dressing these with a mixture comprised of 
2 bushels of salt, 2 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel 

f plaster, per acre, you will add greatly to the 
quitty of the herbage, as well as improve the soil. 

' Comrost ror Pastures. 

{f you have a pasture, and desire to improve the 
quality, and increase the product of its herbage, 
make a compost of the following substances. The 
quantities are intended for an acre. 

. 2 b@shels of bone-dust, (to be moistened be- 

fore being mixed), 
5 bushels of ashes, 
2 bushels of salt, 
10 buehels of mould, and 
1 bushel of plaster,— 








Shovel the whole over well, throw them into bulk, 
at the heap well down, let them remain in heap 
or a week, then shovel them over, so as to mix 

them thoroughly together, and evenly sow them 

over your pasture, and roll the ground,—and in q 

very few weeks, if you keep the stock off, you wil) 

be most agreeably surprised at the effects of your 
top-dressing, if a rain shall have occurred. If 

you fear incurring the expense, consequent upon a 

dressing of the whole of your pasture, mark and 

stake off 2 acres, and try the experiment,—and 
our word for it, if you keep your stock off a few 
weeks, you will be so pleased with the result, as 
not to require any invitation from us, to induce 
you to give the whole field the benefit of the re- 
commended dressing. 

SHEEP. 

Keep a trough in your sheep pasture, under 
cover, spread on the bottom of it twice, or thrice 
a week, tar; over that sprinkle salt, freely, each 
time, and you will protect your sheep from the fly 
that deposits its eggs in their nostrils, and conse 
quently save them from being annoyed by worms 
in the head. 


Mixcu Cows, anp TWO-YEAR OLD HEIFERS. 

If you have no good bull of your own, but wish 
to improve your stock, procure the services of a 
thorough-bred Durham, Ay shire, Devon or Here- 
ford bull, for your milch cows and heifers, as the 
progeny will doubtless be a great improvement 
upon your old stock. 


Late Corn. 

Keep your cultivators and hoes busy in your late 
corn, so that it may be laid by in a cleanly condi- 
tion, and that there may be no weeds or grass to 
rob your corn of that which ought to go to form 
its grain. 

Martertats ror Manure. 

Devote all your spare time from this till the last 
of November, in hauling the rough materials to 
form compost heaps. 

If you have no spare time, TAKE TIME, any how, 
and collect every thing on your estate that can be 
converted into manure, and form them into com- 


post heaps. If you would appropriate a team and. 


two men to such object, and assiduously attend to 
the manner in which the work is done, you will be 
surprised at the magnitude of their labors, and of 
the beneficial effects of their accumulations upon 
your next year’s crops. Noman knows how much 
good manure may be thus provided, until he makes 
the effort. By collecting marsh mud, river mud, 
creek mud, woods’-mould and leaves, pine shat 
ters, ditch and road scrapings, and mixing them in 
the proportion of 2 loads to one of barn-yard and 
stable manure, or with 5 or 10 bushels of ashes to 
the load, the whole may be made equally as fer- 
tilizing as the best barn-yard or stable manure, 
and, particularly will such be the case, where thi 
urine and soap-suds are weekly saved and added 
to the manure piles, mixed with plaster. Mould, 
as Dana says, is the soul of fertility; it feeds an 
plants from the earth, increases the absorbent a 
retentive properties of the soi], and thus husbands 
for the use of the crops the riches of the air. 


Briars, Busnes, Survss, Sprouts, anp Weeps. - 


Let every thing of this description be cut up, 
collected in piles, and burnt; and when burnt, 
spread the ashes on your field, or appropriate them 
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to your compost heaps. Five bushels of such 
ashes, will supply the inorganic food for an acre in 
wheat. 

OxcHarps. 

If you have not thus far attended to your orch- 
ard, if the bark be rough and mossy, have the 
trunks scraped, and treat them to a mixture made 
of 6 parts soft soap, 1 part salt, and 1 part flour of 
sulphur; to be put on with a brush. 

Wer Lanps. 

All lands that are wet, should be drained, and a 
more suitable season, than during this month, could 
not be selected for such work. By relieving such 
land of its superabundance of water you will 
change its very nature, and impart to it a —— 
for production, that will excite your astonishment 
—and while this good effect will be too visible to 
be doubted, the health of your farm will be greatly 
improved. 

Fattowine ror Wuear. 

Recollect while having your wheat ground fal- 
lowed, that the deeper you plough, and the finer 
you make the tilth of your soil, the greater cer- 
tainty will there be of your making a large crop 
of wheatnext year. We anticipate time in making 
this remark, and shall enlarge upon the subject 
next month. 

In conclusion, let us conjure every one in com- 
munion with the Maryland State Agricultural So- 
ciety, to have at its next Exhibition and Fair, a 
sample of every production he may have grown, 
including those of the farm, orchard and garden. 


WORE IN THE GARDEN. 
AUGUST. 
TournIPs. 

Up to the 10th of this month you may sow tur- 
nips. For the method of treatment we refer you 
to our advice of last month. 

Cevery. 

Have the bed you have allotted for celery, pre- 

pared and the plants set out. 
Asparacus Beps. 

Have these cleaned off, and give the bed a dress- 

ing of a mixture of equal parts of salt and ashes. 
RapisHEs. 

Sow Radish seed at intervals of a week apart, 
during the month. 

Smaty Satiapinc. 

Every thing of this description, may be sown at 
intervals throughout the month. 

In na —. 

some shady part of your garden, prepare a 
bed and drill in a few rows of peas. as 
Beans. 

Kidney beans, of every kind, may be planted 
throughout this month—those for pickles, should 
be planted about the middle of it. 

Lettuce. 

Sow lettuce seed for late use. Set out your 
plants for heading. 

i. Spinacw. 

Drijl in a few rows for fall use, in the beginning 
of th@®month. Towards the last of the month, 
drill in more for next spring’s use. 


Herss. 
Cut and dry these in the shade, 


Cumsine Beans. 

Carefully hoe, and water these, if the season be 
dry. 

CaBBAGES. 

Keep these as cleanas a penny. If the weather 
be dry, have them freely watered, every evening 
about sunset. Cabbages delight much in moisture, 
and will not prosper well without water. 

Weeps. 

Have your garden as free from weeds as a tho- 
rough-paced politician is from conscience, and 
your crops cannot fail to grow Juxuriantly. Never 
suffer a weed to go to seed within your garden 
limits. 

Buppine. 

Cherries and plums may be bu?4e2 this month, 

whilever the bark parts freely from the stocks. 
InocuLaTING. 

Apples, Peaches, Apricots and Nectarines, may be 
inoculated throughout the month—Pears in the early 
part of it. 

PoraTogs. 

Give your potatoes a good hoeing; that done, 
dust them freely with a mixture comprised of 2 
parts ashes, 1 part salt, and 1 part plaster. 

Waterine. 

Now, if you wish your vegetables to thrive and 
grow luxuriantly, they must never suffer for water; 
therefore, in all times of drought, make your gar- 
dener use his watering pot freely, on every bed in 
your garden; for without water to prepare the 
food, no plant can feed, and, as a consequence, 
cannot prosper. 

Soap Sups. 

Have all the soap suds given to your cabbages, 
unless your liege-lord should want them for his 
compost heaps. 





APPLES. 


“CHANGES WROUGHT BY CumMaATE AND Sot. 

‘‘The winter apples of the Northern States, when 
cultivated as. far South as Georgia, some of our 

ood keepers ripen nearly by the end of summer. 
The Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening at Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis, cease to be winter fruits.— 
There are few of the northern apples which suc- 
ceed well as keepers as far south as Carolina. This 
is owing to the long southern summers. It has 
been found that varieties originated in the Southern 
States are generally best adapted to the climate of 
that region.’’ 

“Some varieties are greatly influenced by a 
change of climate, and others but slightly. 
Ribston Pippin, so excellent at Montreal, is of lit- 
tle value a ie degrees further South. The Rhode 
Island Greening and the Rozbury Russet, on suitable 
soils, throughout New York and New England, 
present the same characteristics of flavor and a 

arance; the Baldwin, so fine at the East, greatly 
Soteriorates in Northern Ohio; and the Belmont, 
which has been pronounced the most valuable of 
all apples at Cleveland, is unworthy of cultivation 
at Cincinnati. These changes in the latter .in- 
stances, may perhaps be ascribed to a difference of 
soil; and the application of special manures, as 


lime, potash, &c., on those unfavorable soils, has 
improved the quality.”—J. J. Thomas’ American 





Fruit Culturist. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF LUCERNE. 
(Continued from page 386, vol. 7.) 

‘* After-management.—As the economy of this 
plant is such as to render it incapable of being 
grown with much advantage where other sorts of 
plants, whether of the grass or weed kind, are apt 
to annoy it, much care and attention should of 
course be employed in keeping it clean and free 
from the intrusion of all such vegetable produc- 
tions. This may be effected in different ways ac- 
cording to the methods in which the crop has been 
raised. Where the broadcast plan has been pur- 
sued, little is necessary where the land has been 
properly prepared, after the grain crop has been 
removed, except keeping all sort of heavy stock 
from coming upon it. Ina dry season, if there be 
occasion, the field may, however, be fed a little by 
calves and other very light stock, but they should 
never be kept long upon the plants at any one time. 
When the second cutting has been made in the fol- 
lowing year, if any grass show itself, the land 
should be harrowed over in a moderate manner by 
a harrow which is not too heavy or too long in the 
tines, twice or more times, as may be necessary, in 
different directions, the grassy matter being col- 
lected by a small light implement of the same 
kind, and removed from the land. This business 
should be executed as soon in the early part of the 
spring as the nature and state of the ground will 
admit, as dry a period as pussible being taken for 
performing the work. In the succeeding years 
two such harrowings may frequently be required, 
one in the early part of the spring season and the 
other in the close of the summer. But in these 
cases, especially where there is much grass ap- 
pearing, a much heavier sort of harrow should be 
made use of. Some advise one of such weight as 
is sufficient for four horses, and which does not 
spread more than four or five feet;* but in most 
cases, especially when the business is so frequently 
done, one that requires less draught may be ade- 
quate to the purpose, as where such large heavy 
harrows are employed, there is much danger of 
injuring the crowns of the plants, and thereby 
causing their destruction; whereas by the use of 
lighter ones they are mostly much benefitted from 
the mould being stirred about their roots. After 
these harrowings, as in the above case, the weeds 
should be brought together and removed from the 
ground. Where the crops are thin and patchy, 
3eed in proportion to the deficiencies should be 
sown over such places before the harrowings com- 
mence eachtime. In every case the roller should 
be applied ae george | after the operation has 
been performed, not only for the purpose of press- 
ing the mould about the roots of the plants, but to 
render the surface perfectly level and fit for the 


scythe. 
In the broadcast method of culture, where the 
roduce is not to a considerable extent, it is pro- 
bly better to feed the crop by light cattle stock 
in the autumn than mow it. 

In the drill sown lucern some recommend, where 
the rows are sufficiently evident in the autumn sea- 
son, after the grain has been seeured, the passing 
of asmall shim between them, in order to extirpate 
all the weeds and grassy materials, as well as to 
loosen the mould about the roots of the plants, 
and, that they may be rendered more perfectly 
clean, the hand-hoeing of the plants in the rows.* 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxv. 





In the succeeding years still more particular atten- 
tion to the use of the shim and hoe will be requi- 
site. The business should be begun as early as the 
state of the soils will admit of its being executed; 
being continued occasionally in such manner, dy- 
ring the whole summer, as is sufficient for pre- 
serving the crops perfectly clean and free from all 
sorts of weeds. But in order to accomplish this in 
the most complete way, great circumspection is 
necessary, immediately after the lucern has been 
cut, to the extirpation of the natural grass plants 
and the weeds of other kinds, as at this period they 
can be discovered and removed with the greatest 
facility and dispatch. 

The crops raised in the transplanted method, as 
they are put in so late in the summer season, wil} 
demand but little regard in the autumn; one or at 
most two slight hoeings will be sufficient for the 
purpose. But in the following year’s culture the 
same management will be proper as in the pre- 
ceding case. 

Some advise it as a good rule in these cases to 
give full hoeings, either of the horse or hand kinds, 
as soon as weeds appear, every time after the cro 
are taken off. If the plants are perfectly straight 
in the rows, which should always be the case, a 
shim may be had recourse to with the greatest 
benefit, as it may be drawn so oo | to the plants 
as in a greater measure to save the expense of 
hand-hoeing, as in such cases it will only be neces- 
sary to extirpate the weeds or natural grass plants 
that may have established themselves among the 
lucern plants in the rows, which is capable of be- 
ing effected in a very complete manner by the use 
of a pronged hand-hoe.* It is further recommend- 
ed by the same cultivator, never by any means to 
suffer fields of this sort to become weedy, under 
the supposition that the produce will not cut well, 
or be tes from dust; as, where it is sufficiently 
vigorous growth, and of a suitable distance in the 
rows according to the nature of the land, there 
can be no reason for such an injurious practice; as 
it is only where the planting is executed at larger 
distances than the condition of the soils will per- 
mit that any inconvenience can be experienced in 
this way. 


Where hand-hoeing is the method chiefly de+ 


pended upon for keeping ~ 7 of lucern in a pro- 
per state of culture, much of the business may be 
performed by women, or children, and the expense 
be thus considerably lessened. 

When the soils on which this plant is grown are 
not of considerable fertility, the occasional appli- 
cation of manure may be of great advantage iw 
thickening and increasing the quantity of the crop. 
For this use clean well rotted dung is probably by 
much the best manure, as where earthy composts, 
ashes or salt are employed, they are apt to promote 
the growth of, or ing up common grasses tap 
much. The latter are, however, sown over the 
crops in the winter season. The dung is advised 
by some to be applied in the quantity of about 
twenty tons to the acre every five or six years. 


Others, however, think it a better practice to put. 


a light coat on annually in the early spring season* 

he culture of this sort of crop is obviously at 
tended with considerable expense, both in its first 
establishment and the after management whig is 
necessary to ensure its success. The inexperi- 
enced cultivator should not therefore commence 





» Ann. Agr., vol. xxv. +Kent’s Hints. 
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this kind of husbandry too hastily, without consid- 
ering how far it may suit his circumstances. The 
additional expenses in putting in this sort of crop, 
with those of the grain kind, in the drill method, 
the necessary annual charges afterwards, and the 
produce in the support of horse», are shown in one 
view below: 








& os. d. 
Two extra ploughings are 18 0 
Harrowings 0 26 
Eight pounds seed 0 8 0 
Drilling 0 2 6 
Horse hoeing in autumn 0 26 
Hand hoeing do 0 5 0 
First year 1 18 6 
Annual Expenses. 

” £& s. d. 
To rents, tythes and rates 1 10 0 
Four horse hoeings 0 10 0 
Three hand hoeings 0 12 0 
Five mowings 0 12 6 
Raking together 0 5 0 
Loading and carting home 0 7 6 
Manuring to amount per an. 0R 0 
4 90 
Clear profit 9 18 6 
14 7 6 

By keeping five horses from beginning 

of May to middle of October at 2s. 
6d. per horse per week 14 7 6 


As this is one of the most forward of the arti- 
ficial grasses, it frequently attains sufficient growth 
for the scythe towards the end of May or begin- 
ning of the following month, and in soils that are 
favorable for its culture will be in a state of readi- 
ness fur a second cutting in the course of a month 
or six weeks longer; being capable of undergoing 


the same operation at nearly similar distances of 


time during the whole of the summer season. In 
this last sort of soil, with proper management in 
the drill method, it has been found to rise to the 
height of a foot and a half in about thirty or forty 
days, affording five full cuttings in the summer.* 
But in the broadcast crops, in the opinion of some, 
there are seldom so many cuttings afforded in this 
season, three or four being more common, as the 
growth is supposed to be less rapid than by either 
of the other modes. This, however, is contra- 
dicted by the experience of other cultivators who 
have paid much attention to the subject, as will be 
seen below. 
this grass constantly becoming ready to be cut, it 
has been recommended, for the purpose of soiling, 
tohave the broadcast plantations formed into so 
many divisions as that one of them may be cut 
daily; as about sixty, and those of the drilled and 
transplanted kinds into from thirty to forty, accord- 
ing to the nature of the land, consuming them in 
the same manner.* These cuttings, however, must 
be varied in proportion to the difference in the 
growth of the crops and the consumption. The 
most economical mode of cutting is. without doubt 
by means of the scythe, though the reaping hook 
has been made use of by some. After being cut, 
the food should be conveyed as soon as possible to 
the animals. This may be done by a light cart, or 


— 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxv. 


In order to have new successions of 
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large barrow, made for the purpose, according to 
the scale on which the business is conducted. One 
cutting only ina day is advised by some; but as 
there is a loss as well as an injury done to all sorts 
of green cut food by keeping even fora few hours 
in hot seasons, it may be a better practice to have 
two cuttings in the day, especially when the weath- 
er is warm, and the lucern at no great distance.— 
ae the food is eaten better when given quite 
resh. 

The produce of this sort of crop in converting it 
to the purposes of soiling cattle, must necessarily 
be different under different circumstances; but an 
acre can seldom, when under proper culture and 
management, support less than from three to five 
horses or other cattle during the six summer 
months; the profit of which cannot be less than 
from seven to ten or twelve pounds. 

And in letting it remain to hay, which is less ad- 
vantageous, in the three mowings, an acre, where 
the soil is good, will seldom afford less than from 
three to five tons of dry hay. In Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
trials, the produce was four loads, but in those of 
others on rich grounds it was five. In making this 
sort of plant into hay, the same directions should 
be attended to as for clover; the less the produce 
is shaken about the better, provided it be sufficient- 
ly quickly dried; as the leaves will be more fully 
preserved on the stems, and the hay of course more 
valuable. From its greater succulence it will in 
common require rather more time than clover or 
sainfoin in curing. As this sort of hay is held in 
less estimation than that of either of the above 
grasses, it should be consumed at home by the farm 
horses and other stock, and that of other sorts sent 
for sale. 

In the application of the crop, the principal and 
obviously the most advantageous practice is that of 
soiling horses, neat cattle, and hogs. Butas a dry 
fodder, it is also capable of affording much assist- 
ance in many cases. Andas an early food forewes 
and lambs, it may be of great value in particular 
cases. As this plant bears repeated cuttings better 
than most of theae of the artificial grass kind, 
springs in a more quick and expeditious manner, 
and affords a healthy and nutritious food, in soiling 
it must be of vast utility to the farmer, where 
horses and cattle form a large part of his stock.— 
With horses, in this way, it has been found by some 
to answer better than any other sort of green food 
that has been tried—the number of cuttings that it 
admitted of, being, on different soils and under dif- 
ferent modes of culture, from about three to five, 
affording a produce of green herbage adequate to 
the 5 Pr] of from three to four or five horses for 
a period of nearly six months in the summer sea- 
son. And though much of this vast advantage, in 
the support of these animals, may with propriety 
be ascribed to the economy of the consumption of 
the food that unavoidably takes place in this excel- 
lent practice,* the real produce in green food is 
without doubt !arger than in most other grass crops. 
The broadcast crops in the trials of some cultiva- 
tors appear to have been more profitable in this 
mode of consuming the produce than those of 
either the drilled or transplanted methods of cul- 
ture. In the practice of Mr. Hall, the former 
supported from four to five horses for twenty-six 
weeks, while the crops transplanted in rows two 
feet asunder, only afforded produce sufficient for 





* Young’s Eastern Tour, vol. iv. 
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the keeping of three. And in those of Mr. Clay- 
ton, in the broadcast without grain, five horses 
were kept from the middle of May till Michaelmas, 
while that drilled in equi-distant rows, at the dis- 
tance of eighteen inches, only supported four.—* 
There are*many other facts that lead to the same 
conclusion. 

On very rich soils the drilled lucern will no 
doubt, where the plants are kept perfectly clean, 
and the mould well stirred between the rows and 
laid to their roots, afford an abundant produce, per- 
haps more so than in the broadcast; but to do this, 
great attention in the culture must be bestowed. 

In its application in the soiling of cows and other 
sorts of cattle in fold yards, and in the feeding and 
fattening of oxen, its importance is equally great. 
It is found that in soiling cows, the proportion of 
this sort of food consumed in twenty-four hours, is 
from sixty or seventy to upwards of a hundred 

unds, in those which are of the middling sized 

inds; an acre maintaining in the proportion of 
about four for twenty weeks. In other trials larger 
proportions of stock have been kept by this prac- 
tice; in feeding cattle with this sort of food in its 
green state, care is necessary, not to give the ani- 
mals too largely at a time, especially when it is 
moist, as they may be hoven or blown with it in the 
same way as with clover. 

The trials in fattening bullocks, or other cattle, 
with this green fodder are not numerous; but they 
are sufficiently so to prove its utility in such appli- 
cation. In Mr. Young’s trials, cattle were found 
to increase fast in flesh by it, paying at the rate of 
four shillings and sixpence ahead per week, which 
is considered as a great proof of the value of the 
plant; in this view its superiority to tares he thinks 
prodigious. It has also been considered of great 
value in this view in Ireland, by Mr. Herbert, after 
much experience. The great power it possesses 
in fattening is, indeed, rendered sufficiently evi- 
dent, by the sudden effects which it produces in 
soiling horses. In most instances they get into high 
condition in a short time, becoming ‘‘fat without 
oats or hay” in some cases. 

Sheep have likewise been fattened on this green 
food with great success in Mr. Baldwin’s trials. 

In soiling hogs in the fold-yards it has also been 
attended with considerable success. And it has 
been suggested, that as these animals do not bite so 
closely as sheep, they may be admitted upon the 
crops with greater safety. A plot of it contiguous 
to the yards might in this view be highly beneficial.{ 

It is sufficiently clear, from these statements, 
that this is a highly beneficial method of disposing 
of lucern crops. Its vast superiority over that of 
making them into hay, as well as the expense, pro- 
duct and neat profit in cultivating them on different 
soils will be seen at one view in the following table: 











Soils. A | ’s. | Product. | Profit, 

cation.|£ s.d.j\£ 8 d. |£ 8.4. 

2 (Light sandy loam Soiling}1. 14. 6/13. 00. 0 {11.5.6 
© | Rich black loam ay (5. 0. Sill. 6& 0 | 64.4 
Good loam ing|3. 15. O|14. 7. 6 |10.12. 6 

5:2 | Good loam oiling|/3. 3. 6/9. 0 O | 5.16. 6 
<3 (Rich deep sandy loam/Soiling}3. 11. 1! 7. 0. 1144] 3.13.11 
Averages 3. 8.11/10. 18 8 | 7.10.6 








The utility and application of the hay produced 
from this grass has already been mentioned. 

The result of the comparative statement, made 
by Mr. Anderdon, with this crop, and those of Bur- 





toa’ Eastern Tour, vol. iv. +Ann. Agr., vol. xxv. 








net and Saintfoin, shows its great superiority over 


them.* 

Though crops of this sort should not, by any 
means, be fed close with sheep stock, it is proba 
ble that, in particular cases, they may be applied 
as an early green feed for ewes and lambs with 
great utility and convenience, as they may be re 
lied on for this sort of feed much sooner than an 
other kinds of artificial grass crops, especially in 
soils of therich, dry and warm descriptions: bei 
often ready for the purpose soon after the middle 
of March, affording a good bite through the whole 
of the following month, the most difficult period 
for the providing of suitable support for this sort of 
stock. The benefit produced in the healthy growth 
and improvement of the lambs in this mode, will 
much more than counterbalance any loss sustained 
in the first cuts for soiling horses. The shee 
should not, however, remain on longer than whi 
the first shoots are eaten down. 

On the whole, though this plant is capable of 
being thus usefully applied, considering the ve 
great expenses which are necessary in raising 
keeping lucern crops in a state of production, and 
their affording but little produce, especially when 
sown without corn, for the first years, notwith- 
standing they appear to yield a great advantage in 
the practice of soiling animals, it is probable that 
much of the profit depends upon the method of 
consuming them and not on that of the particularly 
advantageous nature of the plants. Its superiority 
to clover, when the differences in the expenses of 
their culture and other circumstances are fairly 
brought to view, will not, perhaps, appear so great 
as many on a superficial observation may have sup 
posed. The point in which it most materially ex 
cels that invaluable plant is the duration, or time 
which it lasts in the ground, after being once intro 
duced, continuing from ten to fifteen and even 
twenty years, according to the state and nature of 
the soil, and the attention that is bestowed in the 
after management. This is, undoubtedly, a cir 
cumstance of the first importance, in cases where 
the cultivator wishes to avoid the trouble and ex- 
pense of grain crops, as he can keep a suitable ex- 
tent of land under this crop for the purpose of soil 
ing his stock without them, while with clover it is 
utterly impossible.t Where the proportion of land 
is small, and the quantity of cattle and horse stock 
disproportionately large, it is a plant admirably 
calculated for the cultivator’s purpose, when grown 
conveniently to the farm yards and kept in due or- 
der by proper cultivation. It has also been re 
commended on dairy farms as of great utility in 
supporting the cows and increasing the quantity of 
milk. Where the soils are suitable a few acres 
under this grass round the house must in almost all 
cases be valuable for the purpose of early green 
food. 

On attempting to break uplands that have been 
long under this sort of crop, it has been sometimes 





* Lucern at four cuttings, green, produced 159 Ibs, 
Burnet 4 
Saint-foin 112 “ 

The disadvantages of making them into hay stand one 
is. 'e 

Lucern in 5144 in hay 2 
Burnet in ditto 2534 in hay 1 


Saint-foin ditto 2936 in hay 9 
One cutting of each. _ 
These facts fully shew the great loss and disad of em- 
ploying in the way of hay the more succulent sorts of vegetable 
productions that are capable of being cut and 


green state. ) 
+ Young’s Eastern Tour, vol. iv. tAnn. Agriculture, vol. xx® 
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found from the great strength of the roots of the 
lucern plants, and the consequent difficulty of de- 
stroying them, that the crops have been restored in 
such a manner as to induce the cultivators to leave 
it again for the production of this grass.* In situ- 
ations where such grounds could be conveniently 
flooded, or covered with water occasionally, they 
might, therefore, be very advantageously convert- 
ed into meadow or grass lands; a sort of applica- 
tion that has long since been recommended by a 
French writer.t 

When such lands are perfectly broken up, they 
afford, in most cases, admirable crops of the grain 
kind. Oats, as being the least injured by a luxu- 
riant growth, may in general be the most advisable 
as the first crop.”’ 

Note by the Editor of the American Farmer. 


The discriminating reader will perceive at a 
glance, that the calculations of cost, have no ap- 
plication as relates to our country. 





* Young’s Annals, vol. xxv. +De Serres en Theatre d’Agri- 
culture, p. 442. 


CULTURE OF GRASSES AND CLOVER IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Newsy’s Brivce, Perq’s Co., N. C. 
9th of 6th mo. 1852. 
Tb the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Isend one dollar herewith, to pay for my sub- 
scription the ensuing year; it is just sufficient to let 
me know that it is due; it had slipped my recollec- 
tion that the time had run out for me to renew—I 
do not think that it is sufficient to send the money 
alone, some gratitude is felt, and it is not improper 
to express it. Iam a very small farmer, ‘but I 
have been acting agreeably to the advice contained 
in thy paper in some respects, and find encouraging 
prospects to follow, so far. I allude more par- 
ticularly to the laying down of a meadow of culti- 
vated grasses, a thing that has never yet been done 
successfully in this section of country by any, yet 
I am of the opinion that our land is ada ted to 
them, and that they may be made a profitable crop 
here, if rightly gone into. I have resolved to try 
it five years, and have already set apart land (new 
land) to make the experiment. I sowed a small 
piece, say half an acre of timothy and red clover, 
about a year ago. The timothy is now in bloom, 
and stands about four to five feet high, of actual 
measurement; the clover is also very high, some 
three feet; the growth is encouraging for the first 
attempt. I put in another small piece this spring, 
which looks well; some four or five kinds are sown 
in that lot, mixed together. I expect to sow two 
More small lots this fall, and would be thankful for 
further advice, as it is a new thing here, and none 
of my neighbors can give me any information rela- 
tive to it. My land is a deep black loam, or mud, 
with clay at the bottom; shallI drain it dry, or let 
it remain moist; water does not stand on the land, 
except in holes. It produces corn finely, and oats 
most luxuriantly, without manure. 

Truly thy friend, Davin Wuire, Jr. 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 
We are highly pleased to hear from our corres- 
| ee: the gratifying evidences which he gives, of 

is successful efforts in the cultivation of clover 
and grasses, as it evinces two facts—first, that a 
just spirit of enterprise has been awakened, and 





secondly, that the good old North State is adapted 





to the growth of these crops. The latter fact we 
have never doubted. If the proper pains be taken 
in the preparation of and selection of the land, 
and the right kind of grasses and clover be chosen, 
we have long maintained, that there is nothing un- 
friendly in the climate of North Carolina to such 
culture. But to grow either grasses or clover, the 
soil must be fertile, and have a due proportion of 
organic and inorganic constituents in it. 

e think, if our correspondent’s land be really 
mud,—that is land wherein a superabundance of 
water exists,—there can be no question, but that 
he should drain it sufficiently to relieve the ‘tholes”’ 
of standing water; for though the cultivated grasses 
delight in moist soils, they will not thrive well in 
mud; nature has assigned to such lands a coarser 
and much inferior family of grasses. 

By referring to the April and May numbers of the 
American Farmer, vol. 6, 1851, our correspondent 
will find much useful information upon the subject 
of the culture of clovers and grasses. The Essay, 
comprised in those two numbers, occasioned us 
much labor and research, and we endeavored to treat 
the subject a believing it one of vital 
importance to the country at large, and particular- 
ly to the farming and planting interests, in whom 
all our hopes and aspirations are bound up. 


Time or Courtine Grass ror Hay.—The Maine 
Farmer says, that ‘‘one ton of hay cut when the.grass 
begins to blossom will produce as much milk as two 
when cut when the seed is ripe.”’ 

Weare not prepared to say, that the difference 
in quality of hay made from grass cut when in 
bloom, and when the seed is ripe, is as great as 
stated above; but we have no doubt, that it is great- 
ly sg for every purpose of feeding. If the 
grass be left till the seed is ripe, the greater por- 
tion of the seed will shatter and be lost, without 
any benefit to the stock; whereas, from the time 
the seed begins to form, until it is matured, the soil 
is uselessly exhausted, as all the nutriment which 
enters into the seed during these periods is derived 
from the soil, and not from the atmosphere, as the 
plant can only feed on the gases of the air, so long 
as its system of leaves are in a growing and sensi- 
tive state. 


Cost or Keerine Sueep.—It is estimated in 
the Maine Farmer, that the cost of gee | sheep, 
is there, from $1 34-100 to $1 84-100, and ¢1 90- 
100. The cost in the mountainous regions of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
would not come to more than half the sum, as from 
the superior mildness of the climate, the winter- 
feeding would extend over a muck shorter time. 
Indeed, from the nature of the climates in many 
sections of those States, in ordinary winters, the 
sheep could find sustaining food abroad, without 
iavelving the expense of providing winter feed, 
which is the great item of cost. T —_— we are 
free to say, that every sheep-breeder should pro- 
vide a supply of winter provender, to meet the con- 
tingencies of winter, as no one can tell what will 
be the character of a winter, until it has come and 
gone. 


PREPARATION oF THE Lanp FoR Wuaeat.—We 
thus early take occasion to advise all, in ploughing 
for wheat, to break up the land, if practicable, ful 
6 or 8 inches deep, and to be sure to reduce it to a 
perfect state of pulverization, as the wheat plant 
prospers best in a deep fine tilth. 
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THE UTMOST COST AT WHICH LIME AND 
ASHES CAN BE PROFITABLY USED-— 
THE VALUE OF SPENT LEY. 

A gentleman in Virginia asks us these questions: 

**], Lime and leached wood ashes are conceded 
to be good as improvers, but as all things have a 
limit to their value, I wish to know the utmost cost 
at which in your opinion they can be profitably 
used ?” 

62, Quick lime and soda ash are used by some 
soap makers as a substitute for wood ashes—Now 
what is the residium, after leaching of these arti- 
cles worth, as compared with leached wood ashes?”’ 

**3, Is the ley after the soap is made from these 
articles, of sufficient value (to be poured over and 
composted with river or creek mud, mould, ma- 
nure, &c.) as to justify being saved, barreled and 
boated some 15 or 20 miles, at an expense of say 
¥ or 14 of a cent per gallon? Or if composting is 
not the best mode of using ley, what is?” 

With regard to the first question, we have to ob- 
serve, that the intrinsic value of lime, or ashes, to 
a farmer, is governed by circumstances—is ‘to be 
estimated by the necessity of the case. If the 
Jand one owns, and desires to improve, is desti- 
tute of lime, and potash, then their value is scarce- 
ly to be estimated; for without these substances be 
in a soil, we hold that all efforts at improvement 
must be futile unless they be artificially applied. 
So satisfied are we of this truth, that if we had 
Jand in which neither were present, we would not 
hesitate a moment to pay fifty cents a bushel for 
either ashes, or lime; the former, if to be obtain- 
ed, we should prefer, because it contains within 
its own body a sufficiency of lime forall the health- 
ful purposes of vegetation. Hard wood ashes in 
their normal, unleached state, contain 25 per cent. 
of lime—that is, in every 100 bushels of such 
ashes there are 25 bushels of lime; besides which, 
they contain 550 lbs. of potash, and every other 
inorganic substance that enters into the constitu- 
tion of all the cultivated plants; and hence must, 
necessarily, be more valuable than lime, which 
only contributes one element, and that one, found 
in sufficient quantity in the ashes. We have for a 
Jong series of years been endeavoring to impress 
upon our readers, the non-necessity of applying 
large doses of lime, and we think we demonstrated 
in our last number the truth of the position we 
so early assumed, and have so strenuously adhered 
to. Large doses, and we look upon 100 bushels to 
the acre to partake of that character—and that 
quantity may be applied to clayey soils rich in 
vegetable remains without harm—-may suit the 
purses of the opulent, but even such farmers 
should not make such needless expenditures, as 
their example serves to deter those of small means 
from liming, owing to its onerous bearing upon 
their disposable funds. But why should a man he 
compelled, by custom, to put on a hundred bushels 
to the acre, when 25 bushels is really more than 
can be consumed by the crops that may grow upon 
the land during that number of years. We wish 
here to be understood as restricting our remark 
simply to the consumption of the crops, as there will, 
independent of this, be a loss of lime from the 
process of leaching. Now then, if the quantity 
we have named be ample—and we are sure that it 
is—the question of price is hardly worthy of con- 
sideration, as there are but few farmers or planters 
but could ineur so light an outlay as would be ne- 
cessary. We wish ail to bear this fact in mind— 





it is not so much the largeness of quantity, as it ig 
the presence of all the elements which plants feed 
upon being in the soil, that constitute the principle 
of fertility. There are soils proverbial for their 
fertility which contain less than half a per cent. of 
lime, while others containing nine per cent., though 
fertile—equally remarkable for their productive 
qualities, but not more so than the former. Whence 
comes this uniformity in their respective actions? 
Why, simply because they contained, in addition 
to lime, all the other constituent elements which 
go to make up the food of plants. 

The second and third questions we shal] treat as 
one, as they are identical in all their scope and 
bearing. We shall speak to the third question 
briefly, and content ourself to leave the two to the 
solution of Dana, whose authority, no enlightened 
agricultural reader, who may have read and studied 
his admirable work, will question. We say then 
that the waste ley of the soap boilers is worth upon 
the land more than quadruple the largest sum named 
by our correspondent,—and we say further, that 
it will be best to compost it with river, creek 
mud, marsh mud, woods’-mould, we or some 
other kindred substance, capable of being decom- 
posed and converted into mould. One hogshead of 
spent-ley, as it is called, will convert 20 loads of 
such substances into good enriching manure in a 
very few weeks, and will also perform the office of 
conserving whatever volatile matters there may be 
in the substances it may be made to act upon. 

Speaking of the constitution, value, and opera 
tive effect, of spent ley, Dr. Dana, gives these clear 
and conclusive views:— 

‘‘Among the mixed manures, is the salt, or spent 
ley of the soap boiler. It seems to offer a natural 
passage from this class to those consisting of salts 
only. To understand its components, the chemical 
composition of oil and fat must be briefly studied, 
No products of life are now better understood than 
the fatty bodies. They are all acids, combined 
with a peculiar organic base, which acts the part of 
an oxide. This is never obtained except in com- 
bination with oxygen and water. In this state it 
has long been known under the name of glycerine. 
The acids combined with it are stearic, margaric, 
and oleic. By the union of these acids with glyce- 
rine, stearine, and margarine,* or fats, and oleine or 
oil is produced. In soap-making the alkali used 
decomposes stearine and oleine, combining with 
their acids, which thus are converted into stearites, 
margarates, and oleates of alkali, or soap, while 
the glycerine remains free in the spent ley with 
the salts which that contains.”’ . 

‘The proportion of glycerine in fat and oil is 
about 8 per cent. Its composition is— 

These are in 


Carbon 40.07 SS ~—e - ee 
Oxygen 51.004 water, free (or Car. hyd. 17. 
Silane 8.92 carbon, ‘and | Water 57.37 


carb. hyd. 
‘*Glycerine is transparent and liquid, and was 


called the sweet principle of oils, from its sweet” 


taste.” 

‘The glycerine is thus the organic or geine pe = 
of saltley. Its proportion in that will vary, if the 
spent ley is boiled, as is usual, upon a fresh portion 
of tallow, which adds its quantity of glycerine, im 
proportion to the alkali in the ley.’’ 

‘The salts are various, and depend on the kind 
of alkali used to form the ley. The alkali is de- 





* A substance very similar to mould.—Editer Amer. , 
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rived from bartlla, from soda or white ash, from 
potash, or from ashes. Hence no general statement 
can be given which shall express the value of spent 
ley salts. That some idea may be formed of its 
components, it may be divided into two kinds: Ist. 
that produced from soft soap, or from ashes, or 
potash; 2dly. that from hard soap, barilla, or soda- 
ash. A boil of 2000 Ibs. of soap requires 150 
bushels of ashes, and its spent ley contains in addi- 
tion to a little free potash, the following salts de- 
rived from ashes: 
130 lbs. of sulphate of potash, 
6 ‘* of muriate of potash, 
36 ‘* of silicate of potash, 

allowing the ashes to have been a mixture of oak, 
bass, and beach wood. Besides these, in the pro- 
cess of soap-making, in order to make the soap 
grain, common salt is added. A chemical change 
is thus induced, the potash soap is changed to soda 
soap, or the soft to hard. The soda of the salt en- 
tering the soap is replaced by the potash, which 
combines with the acid of the salt, that is chlorine, 
or muriatic acid. In other words, common salt, or 
chloride of sodium, or muriate of soda is changed 
to chloride of sodium, or muriate of potash, which 
is thus added to the spent ley. The proportion of 
salt added, varies, but it may be stated in general, 
7 bushels or 500 lbs. to 150 bushels of ashes. Ina 
boil, then, of 2000 Ibs. of soap, 1200 lbs. of fat, or 
tallow, containing 100 lbs. of glycerine, 150 bush- 
els of ashes, 7 bushels of salt, afford about 200 gal- 
lons of spent ley. This contains the glycerine and 
salts above (stated), and affords per gallon, 

Geine, or glycerine, 1¢ lb. 
Salts, § Muriate of potash, 54¢ Ibs. 

? (Sulphate of potash, 114 lb. 

Silicate of potash, 2% oz.”’ 

The spent ley from soda soap, contains the sul- 
phate and muriate of soda, of the soda ash which 
rarely amounts to 12 per cent. As less salt is here 
added, the spent ley is less rich in salts. Ina boil 
of 2000 lbs. of hard soap, 600 weight of white ash 
are used. Including in the one bushel of salt usu- 
ally added, the spent ley contains, 

Sulphate of Soda;f 84 lbs. or per gallon, 634 oz. 


Muriate of Soda, 106 lbs. V6 Ib. 
Glycerine, 100 ibs. 16 lb.” 


“The value of spent ley has been tested fora 
series of years. It has shown its good effects on 
grass lands for four or five years after its applica- 
tion. There is great advantage in carrying it out 
upon snow. It has the effect of converting any 
carbonate of ammonia in the snow into sal am- 
moniac, or a volatile into a fixed salt.’’ 

_It must be obvious from the exposition above 
given, that spent ley isa most valuable manure; 
and that it is an admirable constituent of the com- 
post heap. We should prefer to use it in that way, 
though, if diluted with an equal volume of water, 
it may, with the happiest effects, be applied direct- 
ly to the land. 


Soda, it is affirmed by some chemists, in the absence of pot- 
ee soil, will take the place of and perform similar of- 
it. 





We have received a number of samples of wheat 
from different quarters—few of which can favor- 
ably compare with last year’s growth. 

Some heads of the Golden Australia Wheat, 
raised by. Mr. S. H. Crosby, of Balt. Co., have 
been left at our office. We agree with Mr. Cros- 
by, that “they are hard to beat.’ 








NATURAL DISTINCTION OR DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
MANURES, AND THE CAUSE OF THIS 
DIFFERENCE. 


(By Professor Jounsron.) 


In what do animal manures differ from vegeta- 
ble manures,—what is the cause of this difference, 


.—how does the digestion of vegetable matter im- 


prove its value as a manure? 

1. The characteristic distinction between animal 
and vegetable manures is this,—the former contains 
a much larger proportion of nitrogen than the latter. 
This will be seen at once, by comparing together 
the tables given in the two preceding sections, in 
which the numbers represent the relative agricul- 
tural values of certain animal and vegetable sub- 
stances compared with farm-yard manure. The 
lowest numbers represent the highest value, and 
the largest amount of nitrogen, and these low num- 
bers. are always opposite the purest animal sub- 
stances. 

2. In consequence of containing so much nitro- 
gen, animal substances are further distinguished 
by the rapidity with which, when moist, they pu- 
trify or run to decay. During this decay, the ni- 
trogen they contain gradually assumes the form of 
ammonia, which is perceptible by the smell, and 
which, when proper precautions are not taken, is 
apt in great part to escape into the air. Hence 
the loss by fermenting manure too completely,— 
or without proper precautions to prevent the es- 
cape of volatile substances. And as animal ma- 
nure, when thus over-fermented, or permitted to 
lose its ammonia into the air, is much less active 
upon vegetation than before, it is reasonably con- 
cluded, that to this ammonia, chiefly, their peculi- 
ar virtue, when rightly prepared, is in a great 
measure to be ascribed. 

Vegetable substances do not decay so rapidly,— 
do not emit the.odour of ammonia when fermen- 
ting,—nor, when prepared in the most careful 
way, does vegetable manure exhibit the same re- 
markable action upon vegetable life as is displayed 
by almost every substance of animal origin. 

3. Whence do animal substances derive all this 
nitrogen? Animals live only upon vegetable pro- 
ductions containing little nitrogen; can they then 
procure all they require from this source alone? 
Again, does the act of digestion produce any chem- 
ical alteration upon the food of animals, that their 
excretions should be a better manure,—should be 
richer in nitrogen than the substances on which 
they feed? Does theory throw any light upon the 
opinion generally entertained among practical men 
upon this point? 

These two apparently distinct questions will be 
explained by a brief reference to one common nat- 
ural principle. 

Animals have two necessary vital functions to 
perform,—to breathe and to digest. Both are of 
equal importance to the health and general wel- 
fare of the animal. The digester (the stomach) 
receives the food, melts it down, extracts from it 
what is best suited to its purposes, and conveys it 
into the blood. The breathers (the lungs) sift 
the blood thus mixed up with the newly digested 
food, combine oxygen with it, and extract carbon, 
which carbon, in the form of carbonic acid, they 
destroy by the mouth, the nostrils and the air. 

Such is a general description of these two great 
processes,—their effect upon the food that remains 
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in the body and has to be rejected from it, is not 
difficult to perceive. 

Suppose an animal to be full grown. Take a 
full grown man, All that he eats as food is in- 
tended merely to renovate or replenish his system, 
to restore that which is daily removed from every 
part of his body by natural causes. In the full 
grown state, every thing that enters the body must 
come out of the body in one form or another. The 
first part of the food that escapes is that portion of 
its carbon that passes off from the lungs during 
respiration. This quantity varies in different in- 
dividuals—chiefly according to the quantity of ex- 
ercise they take. From 5 to9 ounces a day is the 
average quantity, though in periods of violent bod- 
ily exertion, 13 to 15 ounces of carbon are breath- 
ed out in the form of carbonic acid. 

Suppose a man to eat a pound and a-half of 

- bread and a pound of beef in 24 hours, and that he 
gives off 8 ounces of carbon (3.500 grains) during 
the same time. Then he has 

Carbon. Nitrogen. 
Taken, in his food, 4.500 grs. and 500 grs. white, 
Be ee es ee, 3.500 * and little or no nit. 
food, or to be rejected, 1.000 “ and 500 grains. 

Our two conclusions, therefore, are clear. The 
vegetable food, by respiration, is freed from a 
large portion of its carbon, which is discharged in- 
to the air,—nearly the whole of the nitrogen re- 
maining behind. In the food consumed, the 
carbon was to the nitrogen as 9 to 1; in that which 
remains, after respiration has done its work, the 
er is to the nitrogen in the proportion of only 

tol. 

It is out of this residue, rich in nitrogen, that 
the several parts of animal bodies are built up. 
Hence the reason why they can be formed from 
food poor in nitrogen, and yet be themselves rich 
in the same element. 

It is the same residue also which, after it has 
performed its functions within the body, is dis- 
charged again in the form of solid and liquid ex- 
cretions. Hence the greater richness in nitrogen 
—the greater fertilizing power of the dung of ani- 
mals than of the food on which they live. 

Two other remarks I shall add for the benefit of 
the practical -man. 

1. The manure of the cow, taking it mixed, is 
not so rich in nitrogen as that of man,—because 
the cow in the stall, large though it be, and great 
the bulk of food which it consumes, does not give 
off much more carbon by respiration, than an ac- 
tive full grown man. Hence the proportion of 
carbon in the excretions of this animal is greater 
than in those of man. The dry manure is richer 
than the dry food, weight for weight, but not in 
the same proportion as if the cow respired a quan- 
tity of carbon more nearly corresponding to its 
bulk, when nay: with the weight of carbon 
thrown off from the lungs of man. 

2.. Since the parts of animals—their blood, 
muscle, tendons, and the glutinous portion of the 
bones—contain much nitrogen, young beasts which 
are growing, must * pee wn to their own use, 
and work up into flesh and bone, a portion of the 
nitrogen contained in the non-respired part of their 
food. But the more they thus appropriate, the 
less will pass off into the fold-yard; and hence it is 


natural to suppose that the manure, either liquid | P. 
important one too. 


e will receive the promised papers with plea- 
sure. 


or solid, which is prepared where many growing 
cattle are fed, will not be so rich as that which is 





— by full-grown animals. [ am not aware 
ow far this deterioration has been observed in 
poe but it may with some degree of certainty 
e expected to take place,—unless by giving a 
richer food to the young cattle, the difference to 
the farm-yard be made up. 


CANVASS FOR ROOFING. 
Roveu anv Reapy Mitts, 
Henry Co. Va. } 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Having several very large houses to cover, it has 
occurred to me that canvass might be both cheaper 
and more durable than shingles. The object of 
this brief communication is simply to inquire of 
you, or some one of your numerous correspondents, 
whether experience has ever tested fairly its dura- 
bility. That it is cheaper here, even when timber 
and shingles is most abundant, I have no doubt, yet 
of its durability, and some other qualities, I do en+ 
tertain some doubts. It is my purpoee, should I 
use it at all, to coat it well with Blake’s fire proof 

aint. I should like also to be informed as to the 

est mode of putting it on. Should the cloth be 
sewed, nailed, or would not small wooden pegs 
(which will also, of course, be well covered with 
paint,) answer still better. I have been told that 
the canvass is not only common, but an approved 
material for covering the roofs of houses in some 
parts of the country, but having no information 
entirely reliable, or such as would justify an ex- 
pensive experiment, I have taken this method of in- 
forming myself. Your attention to this would 
not only confer a personal favor on me, but I pre 
sume, would be an acceptable service to many of 
your readers. Yours, respectfully, 

NDERSON WapE. 

P. S.—I have had a series of communications 
for your valuable paper, in reference to the soil, . 
climate, productions and culture of this section of 
Va. in contemplation, and will endeavor to carry 
out my purpose so soon as leisure will a * 

Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

We have no personal knowledge of the value of 
canvass for roofing; but do know a friend who 
tried it upon three new houses which he built some 
four years since—he stretched and tacked the can- 
vass on the boards, gave it a coating of tar, 
sand-dusted the tar—when the first coat had dried, 
he gave another coating of tar, sand-dusted it. 
For a few months it answered very well, but in 
less than twelve months, he found out that his 
mare’s nest was no mare’s nest after all; for be- 
fore the expiration of the year he had to puton & 
shingle saat. In this progressive age, innovations 
are greatly caught at—but unfortunately for the 
triumphs of such experiments, all innovations are 
not improvements. 

A roof covered with good shingles, if well put on, 
and the nails are dipped in white-lead paint just 
before being driven in, will last 50 years—a peri 


which is 50 per cent. beyond the ordinary average: 


life of man. 

If any of our readers have experience in canvass 
roofs, coated with Blake’s mineral paint, we should 
be pleased to receive a paper from them upon the 
subject, as good, cheap materials for roofing is em- 
hatically an item of farm economy—and a very 
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COLLECT MATERIALS FOR MANURE, 
AND COMPOST THEM. 


The day is fast approaching, when necessity, if 
not reason, will force all who cultivate the earth 
for a living, to economise every thing on their sev- 
eral farms that can be converted into manure; for 
unless they do so, it will be impossible for them to 
carry on their cultivation, because loss, instead of 

rofit will be the result of all such attempts. There 
no mystery about this matter. The reason must 
be obvious to every one who reflects. At leasta 
moiety of all that comprises the food of every 
lant grown, is derived directly from the soil. 
ence, then, as the continuing to grow annual 
crops, creates an incessant drain upon the natural 
resources of the earth, and the supply is from year 
to year decreased, it follows as a natural conse- 
quence, that unless artificial supplies of manure 
be periodically applied, an exhaustion of the food- 
yielding powers of the earth must take place. 

Viewing the subject in this light, we have for 
many years been endeavoring to impress upon the 
agricultural mind, the propriety of acting upon the 
principle, that manure making, was the first duty of 
the farmer: that it was his business not only to care- 
fully husband, but to appropriate, every thing on 
his land towards its fertility, that contained the 
elements of nutrition, or which, by its affinities, and 
powers of assimilation, could be made to subserve 
the purposes of vegetation. Time after time, we 
have named the various substances to be found on 
most farms, which could be thus appropriated. 
Time, after time, we have pointed out the means 
by which they could be rendered available, and.we 
have frequently had the gratification to know, that 
by following our advice, agriculturists had improv- 
ed their lands, increased their productive capaci- 
ties, and, as a natural consequence, bettered their 
own conditions. The knowledge of such results, 
while it has been flattering to our pride, and grate- 
ful to our feelings, has served to increase our ener- 
gies, and render our toils the less irksome. But 
while such evidences have come to our knowledge 
to cheer us on in our course, we have sometimes 
had to encounter the prejudices of those who, wed- 
ded to those old customs, handed duwn from father 
to son, for ages, looked upon every improvement 
as an innovation, and therefore rejected it, notwith- 
standing they had the unerring evidences before 
their eyes, in the form of worn-out old fields, that 
the customs of their forefathers must have been 
founded upon erroneous principles, or such results 
could not have occurred. 


We have sometimes asked the owners of such 
farms, why they did not make an effort to restore 
fertility to their lands, why they did not gather and 
compost the various refuse substances which a- 
bounded on every hand? To this question, the 
stereotyped answer, was,—‘‘ they had not time! " 
—as if time thus spent, was not, as it is in reality, 
the most lucrative part of farm economy—as if the 
detaching a part of a force, to collect the rough 
materials to & wrought up into manure, would not 

rove to them the farmer’s gold-mine—as if the ef- 
ect of appropriating such time to such purpose, 
would: ‘not enable them to produce more on one 
acre than they now get from three—and, as if they 
would not thereby actually save both labor and 
time; for it takes no more force to cultivate an 
acre of rich, than it does one of poor land; while 
there is this difference in the results, the first is 


sure to end in profit, the latter in disappointment 
and loss. ‘ 

If the necessity of applying manure, to restore 
the abstractions of cultivation, was a new thing, 
there might be some excuse for the indifference 
manifested by those who are otherwise intelligent 
men. But it is no new thing; for Marcus Cato, the 
earliest Roman agricultural author, who flourished 
a hundred and fifty years before the Christian era— 
who was distinguished alike for his eloquence in 
the forum, for his enlightened Statesmanship as 
Consul and Censor, in the administration of govern- 
ment, as he was for his skill and genius as a lead- 
er of armies, or as a tiller of the soil, incorporated 
this wise and salutary advice in his work on agri- 
culture:— 

‘‘Srupy TO HAVE A LARGE DUNG-HILL; KEEP 
YOUR COMPOST CAREFULLY.”’ 

This was not the advice of a mere theorist, but 
the counsel of an enlightened, practical, husband- 
man, who though wielding the civil affairs of Rome 
in her days of greatness—of one who we find at one 
time, electrifying her senate from the forum, by 
his eloquence—an eloquence that caused him to be 
called the Roman Demosthenes—an eloquence that 
enabled him to find the way to the hearts of the 
people, through their judgments, though he flattered 
them not—though he rebuked their passions—and 
who, at another, we find leading her legions to bat- 
tle, to victory, and to triumph, still had time, and de- 
rived pleasure, from cultivating the earth with his 
own hands,—and who, in giving the above advice, 
spoke from the results of his own rich experience— 
an experience which had enabled him to take a 
broad, comprehensive, eee ge view of the con- 
stitution and nature of soils—which had enabled 
him to study and fathom their physical wants, and 
in ten short words, to pronounce how those wants 
could be supplied. And though two thousard 
years have revolved since they were uttered, they 
are as true to day, as they were when first pro- 
nounced; for the farmer who does not take these 
precautions, will, in a few years, realize the sad 
truth, that the fertility of his land has departed, as 
the soil, like human beings, and other animals, re- 
quire to be fed, to preserve the integrity of its 
strength, and continue its productive powers. 





Practicat Errect or Drainmvc.—* In an en- 
closure of about six acres which, excepting a little 
short of two acres, had been in cultivation for 
several years by the predecessor of Mr. Lascelle, 
there was this excepted strip, that lay wholly ne- 
glected, being a wet, boggy piece, producing only 
a growth of coarse, sour grass, unpalatable even 
to a starved animal—to this quagmire the plow was 
faithfully applied, and in due time trenches at the 
distance of about 20 feet apart were dug to the 
depth of about 18 or 20 inches, into the trenches, 
extending the whole length of the piece, stones 
were thrown loosely,'so as toadmit a passage for 
the water; the earth was then filled in to the sur- 
face, and the ground prepared for the reception of 
winter seed wheat, and the yield from this acre 
and seven-eighths, of an acre, which before had been 
entirely worthless, was a little over 66 bushels of 
good wheat.”"—™. Y. State fig. Society Transactions. 


2 "Indisposition and absence, and an unusual 
press of business, has prevented us attending to va- 
rious matters which should have received notice at 
our hands during the past month. 
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TERMS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

$1 = anuum,in advance ; 6 copies for $5; 12 copies for 
$10; 30 copies for $20. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—For 1 square of 12 lines, for each in- 
sertion, $1; 1 square, per ann., $10; 3¢ column, do, $30; 1 
column, do. $50—larger advertisements in proportion. 
Address, UEL SANDS, Publisher, 

At the State Agricultural Society Rooms, No. 128 Baltimore st. 
over the “‘American Office,’”’ 5th door from North-st. 











PREMIUMS TO AGENTS, 
In accordance with our usual practice the follow- 
ing premiums will be awarded to those whosend us 
the largest lists of subscribers, up to 8 o’clock on 
the first evening of the annual meeting of the State 
Agricultural Society, viz: 
For the largest list, with the cash, $50 
66 Qd do do 35 
‘s 3d do do 25 
“* 4th do do 
The subscriptions will be received at the club 
prices, viz:—6 copies for $5; 13 copies for $10, and 
30 for $20, and may be sent on from time to time, 
as obtained, to the hour indicated, when the deci- 
sion will be made, and the premiums awarded in 
cash, silver plate, or agricultural implements, at 
the option of the agent. All communications to be 
addressed to SAMUEL SANDS, Publisher, 
128 Baltimore st., Balt., Md. 








MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The quarterly meeting of tne Executive Commit- 

tee of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 

will be held on the first Wednesday in August, at 

10 o'clock, at the Hall of the Society, in Baltimore. 
By order, SAML. SANDS, Sec’y. 


TRIAL OF HAY PRESSES. 

We are authorised and requested by Jno. Merry- 
man, jr. Esq. Chairman of the Committee for the 
trial of Hay Presses, for the prize of $50 offered 
by the Md. State Agricultural Society, to state that 
the trial will take place at his farm, Hayfields, near 
Cockeysville, Baltimore Co. Md. on Wednesday, 
the 8th September next. All presses intended for 
competition will be carried by the Balt. & Susque- 
hanna Railroad Co. free of cost. Further particu- 
lars will be made known by the undersigned, or 
through the Farmer for Sept. 

Sam’t. Sanps, Sec’y M.S. A. S. 








pondents.—A communication from T. 
E. Blount, of Va. on the subject of the Coad 
Wheat, and another on the smut in wheat—one 
from M. T. Tilghman on the latter subject—and 
one from A. B. Davis, (covering a letter from E. 
Stabler).giving the result of their trials with Hus- 
sey’s Reaper—another from A. Talbott, on the 
same subject—and an account of the trial of Reapers 
in Ohio—were duly received—most of them too 
late for this number. 


To Corres 


On tHE Trabe IN anv Use or Guano.—We pub- 
lish in our pages this month, a very interesting let- 
ter from 2. B. Davis, Esq. of Montgomery Co. Md. 


on the subject of Guano. It was called forth, in 
order to supply information relative to the suit- 
ableness of this fertilizer for the southern staples, 
for which, we have no doubt, it will ere long be 
found as much in demand as it has now become for 
the productions of the Middle States, the wonder- 
a effects on which are shown by Mr. Davis in his 
etter. 

No one in Maryland has purchased as largely of 
Guano as Mr. D. or is better able to judge of its 


his own, and the use of his neighbors of Mont 
gomery, hundreds of tons, annually; and the effects 
on the lands of his county have been wonderful. 
In 1849 Mr. D. in his address to the Montgome 
Co. Agricultural Society, of which he was Presi- 
dent, called upon our government to take some ae- 
tion in regard to the trade with Peru in this article 
—(we believe he was the first todo so)—and in the 
letter before us, he reiterates the hope that it will 
receive attention at their hands, with a view toa 
reduction of its cost to the farmer. 


THE SMUT IN WHEAT—ITS PREVENTION. 


As we have had numerous representations of se- 
rious injury from smut to the wheat crop, in parts 
of Virginia, the present season, we give the follow- 
ing upon the authority of Sir John Sinclair. In our 
next number we shall treat the subject at large, as 
it is one of great importance. Sir John Sinclair 
says: 

tae the seed is fortified by a solution of copper, 
[Blue Vitriol] that substance not only destroys the 


liable.” 
MODE OF USING THE BLUE VITRIOL. 


The mode of using the blue vitriol adopted by the 
gentleman who gives the recipe is as follows: Into 
8 quarts of boiling water, he puts 1 Ib. of blue vitri- 
ol; and while it is quite hot, he mixes 3 bushels of 
wheat with 5 quarts of the liquid; and at the end 
of three hours adds the other three quarts; and 
the three bushels of wheat are suffered to remain 
three hours longer, or six hours in all, in the liquid. 
The whole should be stirred three or four times du- 
ring the 6 hours, and the light grains taken off. 
Then a sufficient quantity of [freshly] slaked lime 
to make the wheat perfectly dry. It may remain 
in a heap for six hours; it may then be spread open 
and.used the next day, but not sooner. Though it 
is recommended to be spread six hours after it has 
been limed, and put in a heap, yet there is no risk 
of its heating, and it may be kept longer than a dag, 
without any risk of injury.” 


STATE FAIRS, 1862. 












New York, at Utica......csccccccccccees secees Sept. 7, 8, 9,10 
#0, at Cleveland. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccce . 15, 16, 17 
ichigan, at Detroit........ os © 22, 23, 24 
anada West, at Toronto.. = 21 to 2% 
Vermont, at Rutland....... = 1, 3. 
Pennsylvania, at Lancaster... Oct 20, 21, 22 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukie.. ” é. G2 
New Hampshire........+ = 6, 7, 8 
Georgia, at Macon....... — §~ » 2 eae 
Maryland, at Baltimore. .........+++++++ eocsece ‘©. 26, 27, 28, 29 
Amspeen Pomological Congress, at Philadel- - - 
WIR s vnc 60000000005000000506 ceccccecce cvcce 
American Institute, at New York....+..++++++ vis 5 
“© Exhibition of Stock ...... ” 19, 20, 21 
Rhode Island Society of Improvement, at 
Providence. .....escreececesevccscceees cove Se 15, 16, 17 
Maryland Mechanics Institute......++++0+000sOCk 40 3 


value; for several years past, he has obtained for | 


germinntion of any smutty powder attached to the 
grain, but likewise prevents its being attacked — 
through the root, by any other parasitical plant that’ 
may be found in the soil, and thus enables it to es — 
cape other accidents or disorders to which wheat is 
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Tue Lozos Guano Istanps.—In our last we 
noticed the fact, that orders had been issued by the 
Government to protect our merchantmen whilst 
loading guano at the Lobos Islands, near the Peru- 
vian coast. We have such full and entire confi- 
dence in the present Chief Magistrate of this na- 
tion, as to lead us to believe that no act would 
be allowed derogatory to our own character, and 
of justice towards another nation—and the eminent 
statesmanship and talents of the Secretary of State, 


“js also a sure guarantee that the subject has been 


thoroughly investigated, by which the conclusion 
has been reached, that our rights to a free and un- 
restrained trade with these islands, are undoubted, 
notwithstanding the claims which have been put 
forth to them by the Peruvian Government.—We 
must acknowledge, that great as are the advanta- 
ges to be derived to our farmers, and the country 
gre from this decision, we have such regard 
or right, and justice, as well between nations as 
with individuals, that we would rather forego the 
advantages to be derived from this new source of 
wealth and prosperity, than that it should be ob- 
tained by an act of national injustice—but that our 
rights are just in the premises we are satisfied 
from the orders which have been issued by the 
9 authorities, to which allusion has been 
m 


e. 
At the recent meeting of farmers in Washing- 
ington, a committee of one from each State was 
ag to prepare business for the Convention. 
en the committee made their report, Mr. Hol- 
comb of Delaware, the chairman, ‘thaving an- 
nounced the result of the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee, remarked, that there had been, besides 
this, a purpose to move for action on the subject 
of protection for our shipping engaged in the guano 
trade; but having observed, withit the last twen- 
eo hours, a statement in the public papers, 
that the Government had determined to detach a 
squadron for this very object, the purpose was of 
course relinquished. This whole subject of guano 


was one of the greatest interest to the farmers of | 


every section of the Union, but perhaps most es- 
pecially to the South. The deposite of this inval- 
uable manure at the Lobos Islands, consisting of 
eighteen millions of tons, enough to last the next 
seventy-two years, and but little inferior to the 
best Peruvian article, he was most happy to say 
was to be secured to our fields. No event had oc- 
curred in the past so favorable to their future pros- 

cts as this, and he must again congratulate his 

uthern brethren on the glorious fact. The ex- 
hausted lands and cotton-fields of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and other States, could be reclaimed, and 
the result would be, not only that we should own 
the largest, but the most fertile and best cultivated 
territory in the world. He thought he saw retri- 
bution in the present movement; last year, three- 
— of a willion of dollars were extracted 
rom the pockets of the farming interest by the 
extravagant prices put upon guano, and had we 


’ then had an agricultural department of the Gov- 


ernment, a branch of the Government in which 
agriculture was represented, this would not have 
oa rege He contemplated this occasion with 
delight, meeting, a3 it did, here in the city called 
Oy the name of the first President, almost in sight 

the soil he tilled. 

‘*Mr. Hoicoms spoke proudly of the farmer of 
Marshfield, who, he said, had so successfully de- 
fended our right to the Lobos Islands,” 








Upon the same ehjowt, the Washington corres 
pondent of the N. Y. Courier writes as follows, 
under date of the 3d ult.: 

“The recent action of the Government, in or 
dering a portion of the Pacific Squadron to protect 
our merchant vessels engaged in the guano trade 
off the coast of Peru, is likely to prove of consider 
able value to the commercial and agricultural in- 
terests. At present this traffic is confined to the 
Chincha Islands, within the jurisdiction of Peru. 
That Government exacts a bonus of $12 per ton, 
and the transportation and other attending char- 
ges, enhance the actual cost to about $27 per ton, 
landed in the United States. But as the trade i$ 
mainly monopolized by the British Company, in 
which it is said the Charge d’ Affaires from Peru to 
the United States is largely interested, they regu~ 
late the prices for this country to suit their own 
caprices and pockets. Hence it is that the nomi- 
ae! value mes ep ess that our —- are or 

lled to pay the exhorbitant prices o an 
oe ton. The sterile Lobos Giate. ath as {~ 

os de Tierra and Lobos de Afuera, are much 
higher up the coast, and being more than a ma~ 
rine league distant, are not under the jurisdiction 
of Peru. Heretofore they have been principally 
resorted to for seal fishery. They abound in an 
excellent article of Guano, nearly. equal to that 
found at the Chincha Islands, and are common to 
the use of the world, not being under the authority 


‘or regulations of any existing government. The 


protection of our Navy will give security to those 
who may see fit to embark in the enterprise, and 
will reduce the cost of this important article of 
agriculture materially. In the first place the bo- 
nus of $12 per ton to the Peruvian Government 
will be removed, and the traffic being laid open to 
free competition, the present monopoly of the 
British company at Chincha must inevitably be de- 
stroyed. If the trade should be properly prosecu- 
ted, guano could be easily delivered in the United 
States at a fair profit above the actual cost of 
transportation, and at about one-third of the ave- 
rage price which is now charged to the consumer. 
The Administration is entitled to much credit for 
the service which has been rendered in this mat- 
ter, and for the efficiency exhibited in responding 
to the call of the agricultural portion of the com- 
munity.” 


Houssey’s Rearer—Extract from a letter to the 
Editor, from E. Stabler, of ys Co. Md.— 
‘s] did wish to meet you at Col. Lloyd’s, and anti- 
cipated much gratification from the trip; but when 
the time come, I was quite too much indisposed to 
leave home. My Reaper and Mower [Hussey’s} 
gave me such controul over my harvesting,—a new 
state of things altogether in our operations at this 
busy season,—that I could have spared the time;—- 
we certainly can, by its aid, do double the work, 
do it better, and in about half the time and ex- 

ense, without oppression to man or beast. We 
ave not accurately tested the comparative work 
of the scythe and mower, (and I value it more 
highly for mowing than reaping) but am satisfied 
the machine is equal to nine or ten scythes such as 
we usually hire, and does the work much better.” 

A subsequent letter states that the reaper had 
been tried with the wheat harvest, with the utmost 
satisfaction. 


From T. P. Burgwynn, Esq. of N. Carolina. —“I 
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am anxious to hear of the trial of Reapers at Col. 
Lloyd’s—I had 7 of Hussey’s one day and 8 another 
day at work; though generally about 5 every day 
in my harvest—I cut one day with one of them 21 
acres—They cut some awfully heavy and lodged 
wheat this season.’’ 





Tae Farmer mw Vireria. 

Richmond, July 3.—‘*Enclosed I hand you one 
dollar for my subscription to the Farmer for the 
year commencing the Ist inst., and am happy to sa 
that I have never paid a dollar for which I think 
have received a more ample equivalent. 

Yours, &c. Jno. H. Mackenzig.”’ 

Petersburg, July 2d.—‘‘I here enclose you $1 for 
the current vol. of the “‘Farmer,” and feel that I 
am already paid by the July No. Success to you. 

Very respectfully, W. J. Dupuy.” 

Chesterfield Co. Va.—‘‘Our acquaintance com- 
menced some 12 years ago, and from that time to 
the present it has ever met with the warmest wel- 
come; and its periodical visits have been looked 
for with all the anxiety of a tried and valued 
friend; for it never fails to bring me information 
both entertaining and useful. I am happy to find 
that farmers are beginning to appreciate its true 
worth, and that your ‘labour of love’’ is about be- 
ing crowned with success. Yours resp’ly, 

R. Hosson.”’ 

Hon. A Stevenson, of Albemarle, Va. in remit- 
ting for his subscription in advance to 1855, re- 
marks:—‘‘I enclose you $4—I regard your journal 
as the cheapest in the Union, and one of the most 
valuable.”’ 

Paris, Va.—‘The Farmer is to me a welcome 
visitor. Iestimate the May No., containing Mr. 
Newton’s Address in Richmond last winter as an 
ample return for the subscription price. 

ours, A. H. Serrie.” 

Messrs. Knox, Hart & Hayes, of Fredericksburg, 
in renewing their subscription, add :— 

“Even we weleome your paper and get monthly 
more than an equivalent for the amount sent you.— 
To the farmer it is invaluable.” 


Tue Farmer 1n Georcia. 

[Mr. Hawkins, in remitting the subscriptions for 
several new subscribers, remarks:] 

Pulaski Co. Geo.—*‘I can’t tell you how much I 
think of the American Farmer, but should you 
ever raise the subscription to one dollar per No., 

‘ou may still consider me a subscriber. May you 

ive always, and your shadow never grow less. 
H. Lawson. 

P. S. Hussey’s Reaper is just the thing. It 
rolls along and cuts the wheat and oats, like a thing 
of life. HL.” 

Tue Farmer in TENNESSEE. 

Roane Co., Tennessee.—**At the request of sev- 
eral friends while on a professional excursion, I 
obtained the names of six subscribers to your val- 
uable journal, which I transmit to you accompa- 
nied with the cash. 1 am satisfied that your list 
will shortly be increased very much from this sec- 
tion of the country, as an examination of its pages 
is all that is necessary to satisfy our farmers, that 
if governed by no other motive than interest alone, 
will induce them to subscribe. Your old subscri- 
ber, W. F. B., one of our oldest farmers, would 
continue on your list if the subscription price was 

liars. Those who are prejadiced against 








book farming in the common acceptation of the 
term, frankly acknowledge that there. are sugges. 
tions often in one number, worth twice the price 
of the whole volume. Yours respectfully, 

B. F.S. Davis, M. D,” 

Tue Farmer ww Detaware.—With the letter 
from which the following extract is made, a hand. 
some list of new subscribers was received: 

Sussex Co.—‘*The ‘*American Farmer”? is cop. 
sidered the best Pann ae of any other 
for this section of country. e have established 
a small Agricultural Club in this neighborhood, 
and think it will be < great ——- yt our far. 
ming community. ery resp’ly, yours, &c., 

. 4 . Py p. Hovstoy,.” 

Chippewa, July 5.—‘*I here send to you $1 for 
my subscription to your valuable paper, which ] 
would not = without for five times the amount. 

W. B. McCronz.” 
Tue Farmer in Kenrtucry. 


Henderson, June 25.—*‘I am more pleased with 
the last Nos. of your paper than I was with the 
first; you will, therefore, forward me the volume 
for the next year. Enclosed you will find one dol- 
lar, the amount of one year’s subscription. 

Yours truly, Joun J. Towies.” 
Soutn Carona. 


‘J do not hesitate to say that I regard your **Far- 
mer’? as fully equal at the least to any other Agri- 
cultural journal published in this country with 
which I am acquainted, and I wish it a very wide 
circulation throughout the Southern States, as it 
fully deserves it. * * * Our planters are year. 
ly improving, though there is still a plenty of room 
for economizing labor by substituting animal power 
for it as far as practicable, a limit as yet very dimly 
seen in the distance. The slight construction of 
too many agricultural implements has rendered too 
many very suspicious of all labor saving imple- 
ments, but the gradual introduction of such effi- 
cient and durable ones as are made by the me- 
chanics of your city, is having its due effect in 
teaching us to draw a distinction between those 
made to sell cheap and those made for use. Gu- 
ano is being tried this year by several planters; 
from the favorable reports of a few who tried it 
the past year, and probably this year, we will have 
some experience to aid us in deciding whether it 
will pay or not, for this is the test that it must 
stand before it will be used to any extent. Our 
crops of small grain have been very good, and our 
Corn crops, from all accounts, are very promising, 
and the season has thus far been very propitious.— 
Our market crops of Rice and long Cotton are also 
promising, though there is yet room for many 
changes in both.”’ 

Mr. Hy. J. B. Clark, of Warren Co. N. Co. in 
remitting his subscription for vol. 8, adds:— 

‘Permit me here to say it is capital well invested 
for myself and posterity.” 

30> The above is a specimen of nearly one hun- 
dred letters received by us during the past month, 
oat of our own state—In Maryland, their number is 
still greater—the following must suffice : 

Charles Co.—‘] am one of the many thousands 
who are benefitted by your valuable paper; and in 
observing the improvements made on my farm, I 
cannot do otherwise than thank you for it, and say 
I would not be without it for ten times its price. I 
send the dollar enclosed. Respectfully, - 

E. J. Harris.” 
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THE MARYLAND TRIAL OF REAPERS. 

The contest, for the Prize of $100, offered by the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society, was appoirt- 
ed for the 7th ult. at the farm of the Hon. Edward 

, near Easton, Talbot Co. Md. It was our in- 
tention to have been present, by invitation from Col. 
Lloyd, and had made our arrangements to that ef- 
fect—but being on an agreeable excursion in an- 
other direction, the day before that fixed for our 
departure for Talbot, an accidental detention of the 
railroad cars frustrated our plans. We make this 
explanation, as an apology to friends from a dis- 
tance, whom we promised to meet on board the 
steamboat on Tuesday morning. 

The following graphic description of the trip to 
the scene of action, prepared by a friend whom we 
expeated to accompany, is copied from the “Sun” 
of the 16th ult:— 

Availing myself of a kind invitation to attend 
the trial of Reaping machines which was appointed 
for Wednesday, the 7th of the present month, and 


to take ~~ on the estate of Col. Edward Lloyd, } 


Talbot Co., I embarked in company with a portion 
of the committee of the State Agricultural Society, 
on Tuesday last, on board the good steamer Hugh 
Jenkins, commanded by that gentlemanly and at- 
tentive Captain, J. Tilghman, and bound for the 
town of Easton, where we arrived at an early hour 
of the evening, after a very pleasant trip, stopping 
on the route at Annapolis, South River, Cambridge 
and Oxford. At the latter place is established the 
Maryland Military Academy, and from the appear- 
ance of the buildings, grounds, &e., this institution 
must be in quite a flourishing condition. To tre 
gentlemen who were instrumental in founding this 
academy, the State, and especially the Eastern 
Shore, are certainly greatly indebted for the public 
spirit and patriotism which prompted the under- 
taking, and to none more than Gen. Tench Tilgh- 
man, whose hospitable mansion is in the immediate 
neigbhorhood. 

Easton, the county-sea' of Talbot, appears to be, 
and no doubt is, from its location in a fertile agri- 
cultural district, a thriving and improving village. 
Many of the buildings bear an ancient look; yet 
they are in good preservation. The court house, a 
brick edifice of quite respectable dimensions and 
handsome appearance, is pleasantly situated in a 
central part of the town, on a square of ground 
embellished with trees and shrubbery. Within its 
walls some of our most distinguished disciples of 
Blackstone first entered the forensic arena. 

The churches are well built and commodious, 
evincing that the good citizens, with their many 
other estimable qualities, are not unmindful of the 
moral and religious duties incumbent on us all.— 
Education is not neglected, several primary schools 
and a flourishing academy being well supported. 
The business street of the town has many large and 
capacious storehouses, well filled with that general 
assortment of goods necessary for a country busi- 
ness. The question was not asked, but it is hoped 
the supplies are obtained from our own city of Bal- 
timore, and not from her northern rivals. The 
short time we remained in Easton was pleasantly 
spent, being well pleased both with the town and its 
agreeable inhabitants. 

Wednesday morning found us ‘ten route’? for 
Wye House, the seat of Col. Lloyd, and under the 
care of James N. Goldsborough, Esq., of whom, if 


than that Talbot cannot produce a more energetic, 
high-toned, generous gentleman, and one to whom 
we were deeply indebted for every courtesy and 
attention. The country through which we passed 
bears all the evidences of an improving and pros- 
perous system of farming: and without presenti 
those bold and rugged features of Nature in whie 
the lovers of the romantic see so much to admire, 
it affords, in the fullest extent, to those who delight 
in a country smiling with rural contentment and 
prosperity, a succession of scenes calmly pictu- 
resque, and productive of the highest enjoyment.— 
Among them the homestead of Capt. Buchanan, U, 
S. N., is conspicuous, beautifully situated on a 
slightly elevated mound, from which slopes a gradu- 
ally descending lawn, and surrounded by grounds 
indicating the most refined and delicate taste in 
their arrangement, is the ‘“‘Rest;’? and what more 
suitable name could designate it, for after the dan- 
gers and vicissitudes of a long and arduous cruise, 
it surely must afford to its gallant owner a most 
grateful “Rest,” surrounded by his beautiful and 
interesting family, in so lovely a spot. Immedi- 
ately opposite is the mansion, situated on a fine es- 
tate, of another distinguished officer of our Navy, 
Capt. Lowndes, thus placing two gallant “brothers 
in arms,” as well as “in-law,” in a position to 
readily enable them, when age unfits them for ac- 
tive duty, (which, judging from appearances, will 
be a long time deferred,) to fight over again in 
peaceful converse the battles of their more youth- 
ful days. 

From the “Rest” to “Wye House” the distance 
was _— passed, and we soon entered upon the 
broad acres of Wye estate. Upon reaching the 
field assigned for the contest between the machines 
which might be entered for competition, we were 
warmly welcomed by our distinguished host, whom 
we found surrounded by a large number of gentle- 
men from the neighborhood and adjoining counties, 
who had been attracted by the deep interest felt in 
the contemplated trial. By the by, I must not for- 
get to mention that some of Talbot’s fairest daugh- 
ters graced the scene with their presence. There 
was not a full attendance of the members of the 
committee, but among them we were pleased to find 
Col. Geo. W. Hughes, of Anne Arundel county. 
who appears to prosecute the duties of his adopted 
profession as vigorously as he did his operations 
when engaged in quite a different field. The mem- 
bers of the committee present were Messrs. Lloyd, 
(chairman,) Tilghman, Goldsborough, Holliday and 
Hopkins, of Talbot; Earle and Helmsley, of Queen 
Anne’s; Hughes, of Anne Arundel; Lee, of Fred- 
erick; Walsh, of Harford; and Harding, of North- 
umberland Co., Va. 

Mr. Hussey, of Baltimore, had been upon the 
ground from an early hour of the morning with his 
reaper, awaiting to enter the lists with any adver-+ 
sary who might have the hardihood to attempt to 
strip him of his hard-earned Jaurels, won on many 
a well-reaped field, but much to his disappointment 
(and more so to the members of the committee, as 
well as to all who had assembled to witness the 
trial,) no competitor appeared. It was generally 
supposed that McCormick’s reaper, if no other, 
would have been presented, a as it had 
been understood that the State fety had given 
Mr. McCormick every reason to believe that a fair 





it was not for his known modesty, [ would say more 


and impartial trial would be given to his machine 
and from the character of the committee appointed 
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by the Society, he had no right to suppose that his 
reaper would receive any other than the most fa- 
vorable consideration to which its merits might 
have entitled it upon trial and examination.* The 
cause of its being withheld from trial is a mystery, 
and therefore every one must judge for themselves 
why it was. Mr. McKeever, of Winchester, Va., 
. Intended to have peoeese a reaper to compete for 
\ the prize; but, unfortunately, he was prevented from 
having it on the ground in time for examination by 
all the members of the committee present on the 
day of trial. It was expected to arrive next day, 
when the chairman and those members of the com- 
mittee residing in the neighborhood would have an 
opportunity of testing it, and reporting on its merits. 

At the proper time, Mr. Hussey placed his reaper 

on the field, and the manner in which it accom- 
plished its work was most excellent, claiming the 
admiration of all who witnessed its operation, and 
the only regret felt was, that it had not a ‘“‘foeman 
worthy of its steel’’ to contend with. 

A sumptuous entertainment, at Wye House, com- 
pleted the labors of the day, and the renowned hos- 
oes of the time-honored mansion in its palmiest 

ays was again exhibited by its esteemed and re- 
— proprietor. Enjoyment was depicted in 
the countenances of all, and song, sentiment and 
speech abounded; and thus, until nature was clothed 
in the sombre livery of night, and for some time af- 
ter, was the far-famed hospitality of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland enjoyed to the utmost degree by 
all who had the good fortune to be present. 

Thursday morning we bade an unwilling adieu fo 
Wye House and its inmates, gratefully impressed 
with the kindness and attention extended to us by 
our worthy host and his beautiful and accomplished 
family. A pleasant ride of about an hour brought 
us to Miles’ Ferry, where, after a short visit to the 
“Rest,” which most delightful place, charming in 
all its attributes, we were loathe to leave, we em- 
barked once more on the ‘‘Hugh Jenkins,” and were 
soon landed safely in your fair ‘‘City of Monu- 
ments.” Coxonus. 

[*Mr. McCormick, it will be remembered, ob- 
jected to the original formation of the Committee, 
on the ground, that five of the members had used 
Hussey’s reaper—altho’ this could not have been 
considered a valid objection, yet. to obviate it, the 
Society added five members to the Committee, the 
names of whom were furnished by the Agent of Mr. 
McCormick, in this city, as having used his. After 
this courtesy to him, why he refused to be present, 
or to permit his agent to represent his interests, he 
can best explain.— Ed. 4m. Far.} 

The “Star,” published at Easton, near the scene 
of the trial, gives the following account of it—Per- 
haps some of our readers in other States will be 
somewhat surprised to find that we have such ex- 
tensive and wealthy farmers in old Maryland—al- 
tho’ the fame for the hospitality of our people (and 
in no quarter is it more fully manifested than in the 
section of the State alluded to) is as widely extend- 
ed as our glorious Union: 


“Tue Rearinec Matcu.—The trial of Wheat 
Reapers, noticed in our last, came off at Col. Edwd. 
Lloyd’s on Wednesday last, a large number of far- 
mers and others being present to witness the ope- 
ration.—Mr. O. Hussey was present with his ma- 
chine, but Mr. McCormick, Mr. McKeever, and 
others, for reasons no doubt satisfactory to them- 





selves, but decidedly unsatisfactory to our farmers, 
failed to appear. Ofcourse Mr. Hussey reaped the 
honor of having backed out the gentleman who 
took the “great medal’? at the ‘‘World’s Fair,” 
That was “glory enough for one day,” but it did 
not satisfy the ambition of Mr. H.; he determined 
to give ocular demonstration to all present, that 
the Maryland machine, in every respect, fully meets 
the wants of the farmer. At about noon, in the 
presence of a number of ladies, and between one 
and two hundred gentlemen, it was put into opera- 
tion; and we speak but the sentiments of all prea. 
ent, when we declare that it fully met the high ex. 
pectations, which had been created by the world- 
wide reputation that the machine has acquired.— 
Everybody expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the performance. The machine cuts about 25 
acres a day, and requires 12 binders to keep*pace 
with it. The wheat operated on was about 5 feet 
high, and very thick and heavy; but the way it cut 
it was a caution to all machines. 

After the trial was over in the field, the company 
were invited by Col. Lloyd to his house, where a 
sumptuous dinner was spread under the majestic 
elms which shade his beautiful yard, and in good 
old fashioned democratic style, all partook of his 
republican hospitality. The ‘Rosy God” presi- 
ded over the festive board, and the ‘‘flowing bowl” 
was allowed to impart a pleasant hilarity to the 
occasion. Never have the farmers of Talbot en- 
joyed together a more refreshing and delightful in- 
terview. A great number of toasts suited to the 
occasion were drank, and appropriate speeches de- 
livered by Col. Lioyd, of Talbot, Col. Geo. W., 
Hughes, of Anne Arundel, Mr. Walsh, of Harford, 
Gen. Tilghman, of Talbot, Mr. Earle, of Queen 
Anne’s, Mr. Kennedy, of Baltimore, Capt. F. Bu- 
chanan, of the Navy, Dr. Higgins, the State Agri- 
cultural Chemist, and others. ‘The speeches of Col, 
Hughes, Gen. Tilghman, and Dr. Higgins, were es- 
pecially interesting and felicitous; but no one ad- 
ded more to the pleasures of the day than Capt. 
Buchanan, whose well-timed strokes of nautical hu- 
mour elicited frequent bursts of applause. Visi- 
tors were present from the Western Shore of Md., 
and from several other States of the Union. 

It is the glory and boast of Agriculture, that 
throughout the whole Union, in every county of ev- 
ery State, it numbers among its devotees many of 
the best educated and most influential citizens. 
After the great, the noble, and generous citizen 
has filled the highest places in professional life, 
and won the first honors of the States, or won a 
wreath of imperishable glory in the wars of the Re- 
public, he seeks the quietness of the country, and 
the delightful occupation of the farmer, in which to 
spend in peace the remainder of his eventful life. 

his tendency among our professional and public 
men is honorable to our national character, and 
serves to dignify and elevate the occupation of the 
agriculturist. e have been led into these reflec- 
tions by observing among the farmers assembled at 
Col. Lloyd’s on Wednesday last, some who have 
ranked high in professional life, others who have 
honorably borne the “‘Stars and Stripes’’ of the Re- 

ublic to distant seas, and some who have won bril- 
— laurels in the Mexican war, any of whom 
would fill with honor to themselves and the coun- 
try the highest offices of State. 

We cannot close this article without making a 
brief reference to Col. Lloyd’s extensive agricultu- 
ral operations, which are unsurpassed, perhaps, by 
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those of any other farmer in the United States. 
He cultivates with his own servants—numbering 
near 400—-some nine or ten farms—about 6000 
acres of land, including timberland—and raises an- 
pually between 30.000 and 40.000 bushels of wheat, 
and a much larger quantity of corn, besides various 
other valuable products. Every thing throughout 
his extensive operations is arranged in the most sys- 
tematic manner, and the greatest care is taken to 
keep every thing in the most perfect order—each 
farm being under the charge of an intelligent over- 
seer. Besides these extensive operations in Talbot, 
he has a plantation carried on in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, worth several hundred thousand dollars, 


and his annual income from his estate here, and his Pal 


lantation in the South, we presume, cannot fall 
short of $150.000—six times as much as the income 
of the President of the United States! His residence 
is one of the most splendid in this country, being 
the homestead of the Lloyd family since their first 
settlement in Maryland. The lane leading from the 
public road to the house is about half a mile long, 
and arched with stately rows of linden and magnifi- 
cent elm trees—the gardens are extensive, and ina 
most splendid state of cultivation, and the lawns 
and trees and shrubbery around his beautiful man- 
sion, are tastefully arranged, and present a most 
lovely appearance. The broad and fertile fields 
are dotted over with majestic forest trees, which 
present to the eye a most picturesque and beautiful 
view of the surrounding country. Yet amidst all 
this wealth, and grandeur and beauty, the visitor 
finds the intelligent proprietor the unostentatious 
farmer, the plain republican, the perfect gentle- 
man. Col. Lloyd is in every respect a model far- 
mer; in system, in industry, in economy and frugal- 
ity; in the plain republican simplicity of his life and 
manners, and in his generous hospitality, he pre- 
sentsa model worthy of imitation, and above all 
praise. 

N. B. Since the above was written, we learn 
that Mr. McKeever appeared with his reaper on 
Thursday last, but we have not yet heard from the 
committee how it operated. 

[The report of the Committee will, we presume, 
be presented to the Executive Committee of the 
State Society, at its meeting on the first Wednes- 
day of this month.—Ed. J. Far.] 





Farmers’ Cius oF PuitapeLpuia Co.—The 22d 
meeting of this club was held at the residence of 
D. Landreth, esq. on the 18th June. Mr. L.’s es- 
tablishment is celebrated for its garden seeds, 
which are sold in almost every state in the Union. 
We make the following extracts from the report of 
proceedings, from the Germantown Telegraph: 

“Mr. L. informed the Club that his expenses for 
manure had not been so great as usual for the cur- 
rent year. The land, which had suffered much 
under the ‘‘skinning’’ system, prior to Mr. L. 
coming into possession, is now rapidly regaining 
its natural fertility, and willin future require a 
less copious supply of the fertilizers, though, as 
Mr. L. informed us, he will continue to apply ma- 
nure always with the primary crops. 

‘‘The whole plantation, large as it is, annuall 
receives a dressing with manure, a portion of which 
applied this spring,. was $500 worth of Peruvian 
guano—principally on the bean crops; and he thinks 
that the guano is admirably adapted to the Bras- 
sica tribe, including turnips, cabbage, ruta baga, 
radish and other cruciform plants. 


‘sHe informed us, however, that his main reli- 
ance was on street dirt from the city, which is 
composted with stable’ manure from the same 
source and the produce of his own barn-yard.”’ 

That our readers may form some idea of the 
complexity and extent of the system there prac- 
ticed, we have collected a catalogue of some of 
the principal crops and the area of each, which we 
annex—omitting miscellaneous minor crops. 


Quantity of land in each of the various Crops, &e., 


at Bloomsdale, for 1852. 
Acres, Acres. 
Beets, 5} | Salsafy, 2 
Beans, (dwarf,) 22 | Spinach, 24 
ale do. 5 | Squashes, 8 
Cabbage, 16 | Turnips, 8 
Carrots, 2} | Ruta baga, 2 
Cucumbers, 12 | Corn, 10 
Lettuce, 10 | Potatoes, 4 
Parsley, 3 | Oats, 4 
Parsnips, 4 | Grass, 36 
Peas, (ex. early,) 35 | Pleasure grounds, 8 
Radishes, 9 





By Mr. L.’s system the bean crop follows the 
pea, and other crops succeed those planted in the 
spring—thus securing two crops in the same year 
from the same land, the advantages of which it is 
evident, must be very great in many respects. 

We were informed that bulb seed generally, one 
year old, will grow better than new, but that they 
will be about three days later sprouting than new 
seed; also that all the root crops except the beet 
and carrot, may stand out as they grew, if design- 
ed for seed the next year. : 

There was an interchange of opinion between 
some of the members of the Club on harvesting and 
marketing the small cereals. 

Mr. Pearson said that he was aware that it was 
a very favorite time of harvesting wheat, when the 
grain was yet soft; that he had been unsuccessful 
in all his attempts at so doing; that the grain 
shrunk, and hence did not produce as abundantly. 

Mr. Blight said that he had never had any diffi- 
culty from this cause, though he had been in the 
habit of cutting his wheat when quite green. 

Messrs. Ford, Harrison and others, concurred in 
opinion with Mr. B. 

Mr. Wilkinson said that his rule was to cut when 
the kernel was matured to that degree that the 
ovate chit, which ultimately forms the germ, will 
separate itself perfectly from the pulp of the kernel 
when pressed between the thumb nails; that he had 
never known grain cut at this — of its growth 
to fail to grow or to make good bread.” 





Tue Forure Weatts or America.—Under the 
above title, Francis Bonynge, Esquire, has published 
a book of 242 pages, the object of which is to in- 
troduce into some of the Southern States the cul- 
ture of the tea, coffee, indigo, mango, date, Jack, 
Lecehe, Guava, and Orange trees, etc. He was 
fourteen years a resident in India, and the West of 
China, and part of the time engaged in the culture 
and manufacture of tea. From his long residence 
in those countries, he must, of course familiar 
with the habits of the several plants he treats of, 
and adaptation of climates to their respective 
wants,—and as he comes to our country highly re- 
commended by several distinguished individuals— . 
and his work displays great industry, research, and 





knowledge of the subjects he discusses, his author- 
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ity should be esteemed reliable. He seeks the aid 

of our countrymen to establish him in his enter- 
prise, and holds out such inducements, as to profit, 
as should ensure the necessary capital to enable 
him to carry into effect the laudable project he has 
in view. If, as he states it is, our climate should 

. be adapted to the growth of the plants he enume- 
rates, there can be no doubt, in an economical 
point of view, of the propriety of the policy he ad- 
vocates, as there are now many of the branches of 
our agricultural industry, which, from excess of 
production, have ceased to be profitable, and a di- 
version of a pe of our means to other products, 
could not fail of being beneficial in results. 

Mr. Bonynge’s work is well filled with statistics, 
of vast importance, so that, independent of matters 
rei with its peculiar object, it will be found 

ighly interesting and instractive. 





Guano on Cray Lanp. 
Rockbridge Co. Va. July 8, 1852. 
7 the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Mr. Eprror:—Enclosed I send you $1, my sub- 
scription for the last year, for which I can truly 
say I have secured its full value from your valua- 
ble paper—assuring you at the same time, that it is 
so much praised among our farmers, that it is read 
on Bom with more interest than any other paper 

en. 

Being a young farmer, and having had to depend 
almost entirely upon your paper for information 
since I have been farming, I know how to appreci- 
ate its inestimable value; and if it is convenient, I 
would be very thankful for your advice concerning a 
field of about twenty-five acres, which I wish to 
put in wheat this fall, and grass next spring.—It is 


rathery.a north lying clay land, little inclined to be 
gravelly, and partaking a little of what we here 
call a thulatto soil. It would, I suppose, in a good 


season, bring about twelve bushels of wheat per 
acre—soil I think originally good, but reduced by 
long and bad cultivation. i would prefer experi- 
menting on it with guano, with such other substan- 
ces combined as you may think best. If you think 
guano would answer, you will please give me di- 
rections how it should be applied, &c., and by so 
doing you will much oblige your friend, 
E.S Torwikr. 


Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

We have no question that Guano will answer for 
our correspondent’s soil, and as little that it will 
greatly increase its product. 200 Ibs. of Guano 
and 1 peck of plaster, intimately mixed together, 
will be sufficient for an acre. 

All the lamps in the guano should be thoroughly 
broken, which can be readily done with the back of 
a shovel. To render this process pleasant to the 
hands, the plaster should be moistened with a strong 
salt brine. The muriatic acid of the salt will 
seize upon the already formed ammonia, and de- 
prive the guano of all offensiveness of smell, and 
thus render it inoffensive tothe worker. After he- 
ing pulverized, it should be mixed with plaster, 
then carefully sown and ploughed in. The land 
should be well harrowed and rolled, so as to reduce 
it to fine tilth; for, of a truth, much of the success 
ofa crop depends upon the manner in which the 
land may be prepared for its reception. Deep 

loughing, and perfect pulverizatior, alone, often 
| a ts product from 40 to 50 per cent. 





THE COAD WHEAT. 

We have received several communications or let- 
ters from gentlemen who purchased last fall some 
of the Coad Wheat, a notice of which appeared ip 
the Farmer of July preceding—in which complaint 
is made of the mixture of other varieties with it, 
and of sundry imperfections. The fame of this 
wheat had reached us a year or two before, and the 
appearance of the field of Col. Coad last year, had 
been represented to us, by persons passing his resi- 
dence, as of so extraordinary a character, that we 
were induced to take a trip to his farm, to see it in 
person—hence the notice in our July No., which 
was strictly correct. In speaking of the sample 
brought home with us, we intended the remark to 
apply to the size of the heads end stalks. There 
were some heads of other varieties pointed out to us 
in the field, but the number was so very small, that 
we considered them but of little consequence, ag 
we could not have supposed that it would have af- 
fected the value of the wheat for seed. The oven 
topping of the Coad wheat of all or any other kinds, 
would have hid them from our view, unless we had 
gone into the field with a keenness of vision shar 
pened by suspicion ; hence there might have beep 
more than we imagined—We had no motive to mis 
represent, and no consideration could have induced * 
us intentionally to mislead. 

We have shown these letters and communicn 
tions to Co]. Coad, and he has furnished the follow. 
ins statement in reply to them. In Maryland, where 
this gentleman is so well known, no necessity ex- 
ists for saying aught in regard to his character—but 
as some of his wheat was purchased by farmers of 
other states, where he may not be as well known, 
we would remark, that a more honorable, high 
minded gentleman is not to be found within t 
limits of Maryland; and that he is utterly incapable 
of knowingly doing any action which might have 
~~ cee of an approach to deception of any 

ind. 

With these preliminaries, we annex the state- 
ments of Col. é 

Battimore, July 22, 1852. 

Mr. Eprror—Sir:—You were kind enough this 
morning, when I called at your office, to show me 
some letters you had received from correspondents, 
complaining in strong terms of their disappointment 
and failure in the cultivation of the “Coad Wheat.” 

I was previously aware that disappointments and 
complaints of this kind had been made, and have 
therefore determined to write you this letter, 
giving such facts and explanations in regard to 
the wheat as seem to me to be necessary; and if you 
have room, and deem the matter of sufficient im 
portance, you are at liberty to publish it in the Au 

ust No. of the Farmer. In the fall of 1846, my 

rother received from the Patent Office a i 
containing about a small wine-glass full of wheat, 
and seeded it in his garden—The product, about & 
pint and a-half, he gave to my son the next year, 
who has continued the cultivation of it ever since’ 
I did not myself sow any of the wheat until the fall 
of 1850, (though I had all the time been watching 
its success with the greatest interest)—This was the 
field you saw yourself, and described in the July No. 
of the Farmer for 1851; and [ can now truly say, 
that I never had seen, and perhaps never again shall 
see, so splendid and magnificent a growth. 

The greatest objection to the wheat from your 
correspondents, seems to be, that it is mixed with 
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other varieties; this is unquestionably true; and 
this mixture existed in the small sample obtained 
from the Patent Office, and although every pains 
was taken while it was cultivated in small parcels 
in the garden, to pick it all out, yet it was found 


impossible to do so. I will however state, that on 
one occasion, my son had some reasons to think 
that a small quantity of another variety, (the old 
red, I believe) was mixed with it by the mice, 
while it was in a box in his granary; the quantity, 
however, mixed in this way, (if any) must have 
been very small, as it took place two years before 
you saw it, and I am sure, you will recollect, that 
at that time (June, 1851,) the quantity was so small 
that it would scarcely be noticed at all. I have 
however no doubt now, that at that time a greater 
mixture existed than any of us were aware of, and 
that owing to the comparative smallness of the 
heads, and the thick and luxuriant growth of the 
other wheat, it was neither sufficiently noticed or 
estimated. This conclusion I have arrived at from 
the great increase of the mixed varieties the pres- 
ent year; the ‘“‘Coad Wheat’ having proven to be 
rather a tender variety, was Ey in many in- 
stances, at least one-half killed by the unusually 
hard winter, while the mixed varieties, being more 
hardy, stood the cold, and having then a plenty of 
room and air, branched off, and produced a bunch 
of half a dozen or a dozen heads of a large size, 
where there would have been only one or two small 
heads, had the other wheat not have been killed— 
Thus the very cause that diminished the one, ten- 
ded greatly to increase the other ;—this operation 
every practical farmer well understands. I will, 
however, remark, that a small portion of my crop 


. that was seeded early, and had time to become suffi- 


ciently strong to withstand the cold winter, turned 


. out very well, and the mixed varieties have in- 
, creased very little. 


Several other cases of this 
kind have occurred in my neighborhood; but un- 
fortunately, last fall, owing to the dry weather, the 
crop was nearly all seeded late, and hence the fail- 
ure from being winter-killed. 

The next complaint against the wheat furnished 
for seed, is that it contained garlic, and that many 
of the grains were cut or broken in thrashing ; this 
objection, to a certain extent, is also true, as our 
lands in St. Mary’s almost all contain more or less 
pitlic, and it is impossible to get it all out, except 

y washing it in a very strong brine ; and as to the 
cut grains, we tried five different threshers, and 
owing, I suppose, to the large grain, we could not 
get one which would not cut, and I will here state 
that in filling the two bushel bags the last half bush- 
el in every bag was heaped to make up for the defi- 
ciency occasioned by the garlic and cut wheat.— 
Another objection alleged by one of your correspon- 
dents, is, that it contained ‘‘ chess.” This I think I 
can safely say, is a mistake, for even the present 

ear, in a field of 80 acres, I have not seen a dozen 

unches of chess, and if any gentleman has found it 
in his wheat at harvest, it must have been previous- 
ly in the land. 

In conclusion, I will only say, that I sincerely 
regret that the comparative failure of the cro 
this season, (owing as I believe to the late seed- 
iog and the hard winter,) and some other circum. 
stances, have rendered it necessary for me to make 
this communication at all, and it would not have 
been considered necessary, if the wheat had only 
been sold in St. Mary’s county, or perhaps in 
the State of Maryland, where the parties and 





-beabout the righ 


the facts are known, but it having been sold and 
sent to various States of the Union, and some of the 
complaints having come from other States to you, I 
have considered it not only proper but necessary ; 
nor can I say that under similar circumstances I 
should not myself have made the same complaints 
that most of your correspondents have done, the 
parties being strangers. It is indeed only by this 
sort of vigilance and watchfulness on the part of 
agriculturists, as well as all other callings, that their 
interests can be protected, and it is to be regretted 
that more of it is not done. 

Respectfully yours, WILLIAM COAD. 

P. 8. Allow me to ask you, or any of your cor- 
respondents, if they can furnish me with two bush- 
els of seed wheat, of any variety, that is enti 
pure and unmixed with any other? If they can, 
will willingly pay them four dollars per bushel for 
it—the wheat to be taken and sown by yourself or 
any other disinterested person, and the result re- 
ported next harvest. 

There is one other question that I will ask—will 
wheat, like corn, and many other things, mix from 
the blossom? [donot myself know, and would like 
to be informed. I shall, however, select for my 
own satisfaction a small quantity this fall and sow 
it to itself, in my garden, in order to see if every 
head will turn out genuine—and I would be glad if 
other gentlemen would make a similar experiment. 


Coat Dust as a Manure. 
Bexrorp, N. C., July 5, 1852. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

I have large quantities of coal dust, with con- 
siderable quantities of coarse coal among it, where 
I have been burning coal for several years for the 
use of my blacksmith shop. I discovered last year 
one of the dryest ever known in this section o 
country, that wherever peas had been sown on one 
of those places where a coal kiln had been burnt, 
the peas were very fine and ripened early, when all 
around those spots the peas were small and never 
matured. I have an idea, after littering my barn- 
yard and cattle pens with fine straw, to haul ona 
quantity of this coal dust and scatter over the litter 
—would it not be better to grind it up ina mill suit- 
able for the purpose, in consequence of there being 
so much coarse coal among it, or will it answer 
without? I have also a large quantity of coal cin- 
ders at my blacksmith’s shop, which has been ac- 
cumulating there for many years—is that worth 
hauling out? if so, how should it be used? upon 
what crops and soils would itsuitbest. G. Situs. 

Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Coal dust is suited to any soil and to all coanter 
The finer the dust may be, the more efficiently as 
an absorber and retainer will it act. 

If applied to the soil alone, coal dust should be 
sown broadcast, after the land has been ploughed 
and harrowed. It can be applied as an ingredient 
of a compost heap, or spread over the manure in 
the cattle and stable yards. The old coal dust 
which our correspondent represents as having been 
accumulating for years, would form an excellent 
material to mix with his barn-yard and stable ma- 
nures. Grinding the coarse parts will be produe- 
tive of good; the nearer coal dust approaches to an 
impalpable powder the better, 

he Coal cinders ‘‘at our correspondent’s black- 
smith shop,” had best be applied to his stiff clay, if 
he has such land. gounaly bushels to an acre will 
t dose. : 
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FARMING anv tHe FARMER w LOUISIANA. 


Monros, Louisiana, June 21st 1852. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find ¢2. 
account gets behind at any time, 
the amonnt on a slip of paper, and I will attend to 
- it most cheerfully. Ihave been taking the A. F. 
for 8 or 10 years, and I read each No. as I receive 
it, with increased interest, and am astonished that 
it is not taken and read by more of our planters. 
Some say that it is published so far North that it 
does not suit our crops; but for myself, I feel a 
deeper interest in it the longer I take it, and flatter 
myself that I gain valuable information even for a 
peeve of Louisiana, besides the deep interest I 

eel in improvements going on in your noble old 
State, Maryland, the pioneer in Southern im- 
provements—and while your planters are reno- 
vating their worn-out lands, I for one am determin- 
ed that my rich and luxuriant fields shall be left by 
me as productive as when I receivedthem. There 
are no lands in the South or West that are more 
nerally productive than those of the Ouachita 
iver, and altho’ Cotton is the great aim of our 
planters, we find that all the grains and most of 
the grasses can be produced here to great perfec- 
tion, with ordinary care and attention. 

I have been experimenting here with the Medi- 
terranean Wheat, and enclose to you a slip from 
the Ouachita Register, giving the particulars—I 
would like to know how much I fall short of the 
yield in Maryland.* I shall plant again this fall, to 
see if I can beat my present yield. I would like 
to have some of your fine stock, but my time and 
circumstances will not permit me to make the ef- 
fort to get them yet, but Iam now preparing for 
Bermuda grass pastures and arranging my planta- 
tion for the introduction of some of your fine 
breeds as soon as I am able to bear the expenses. 
As the reading your paper first stimulated me to 
purchase a plantation, I will some day give you a 
statement (in my way) of the cost, yield and profit 
of my — operations. 

am, sir, most respectfully yours, 
J. H. Stevens. 
UnpaRaLLecep Yietp or Wuear. 

It has been generally conceived by Agriculturists 
that the great staff of life, wheat, could not be 
raised with any degree of success in Louisiana.— 
The fallacy of this opinion is clearly proved by the 
following statement of the yield of a single grain 
agree by Mr. James H. Stevens, of this place, in 

is garden, for the purpose of testing the adapta- 
tion of the soil to its growth. Had we not seen it 
whilst es Pg its roots and counted 
the stalks after it was pulled up, and inspected the 
oem after they were thrashed out, we must con- 
ess that we could not have believed it. The fol- 
lowing are its dimensions in wheat and number of 

ins: 
The single grain produced 244 heads. 


If my 
lease send me 


The largest head yielded 63 grains, 
and weighing 2 dwts. 3 grs. 
100 select heads yielded 4,510 « 
400 second best yielded 3,002 < 
The remaining 44 heads 332 ss 
Total number grains — 7,844 
Weight 1044 ozs. 


The last named 44 heads were considerably dam- 
aged by birds. 
(*The yield, we believe, was never equalled here.-Ed, Far.) 





This, we think, proves conclusively that the soj] 
and climate of Louisiana are not only adapted to 
the growing of wheat, but that it ny in an in- 
creased ratio hitherto unequalled by the reputed 
finest wheat growing States inthe Union. All that 
is necessary to make Louisiana the garden spot of 
the world are a few such men as Mr. Stevens to 
develop its natural resources. 


LIVE AND DEAD WEIGHT OF CATTLE, 

Salesmen commonly calculate that the dead 
weight is one-half of what the animal weighs when 
alive; but the butcher knows that the produce és 
GREATER: it often approaches to three-fifths; and 
by an extensive stock bailiff of the late Mr. Cur 
wen, it was found that the dead weight amounted 
to fifty-five per cent. of the live. But the amount 
differs strangely, as may be seen by the following 
statement of Mr. Ferguson of Woodhill. 

Brit. Husb. vol. 2, p. 392. 





LIVE DEAD 
WEIGHT. WEIGHT. | TALLOW, 
St. lbs. | St. lbs.| St. ba 
An Aberdeenshire ox 132 11 | 84 6/16 §& 
A short-horned ox 132 0;90 1;14 0 
A short-horned heifer 120 41/77 91/115 8 
A short- horned steer 120 5167 7114 12 





The subject of live and dead weight of cattle 
being one that deeply interests farmers, we again 
call attention to the subject, in the hope that it may 
awaken inquiry, as to the question, what should be 
the rule of paying the farmer for the beef he may 
have grown? Itcosts him quite as much to grow 
hide and tallow, as it does muscle or flesh, and we 
should like to know, why he should not be paid far 
so doing ?—Editor American Farmer. 

In continuation of this subject, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts from Colman’s Massachusetts’ Re- 

ort: 

‘In New York only four quarters are made by 
the slaughterer, and the hide and tallow are not 
weighed or reckoned in the price: facts which are 
to be remembered in making comparisons of prices 
in the different markets.”’ 

‘The following are some examples of live and 
dead weights of New England cattle, killed at 
home, and after being driven from the Connecticut 
river to Brighton, the Boston Beef market, a dis- 
tance of 75 or 80 miles.” 

‘‘ Example 1.—One ox live weight in market 2393 
Ibs.; quarters weighed 418 Ibs., 415 Ibs., 324 lbs., 
331 Ibs.; hide 150 lbs.; tallow 173 Ibs.=1811. Dif- 
ference 582 Ibs. 

«« Example 2.—Two oxen of A. S., killed at home, 
weighed as follows: 

Live—one 1979 Ibs. Killed 1400 lbs. 
ss 4910 * ‘6 1341 * 
About 29.4 Ibs. loss on a hundred of the live 
weight.”’ 

‘‘ Example 3.—An ox owned by A. S., conveyed 
to Brighton on a sled, weighed at home about 2630 
Ibs.; the precise number of pounds not recollected. 
On being slaughtered, his weight was as follows: 
quarters 480 Ibs., 479 Ibs., 374 lbs., 383 lbs.; tal- 
low 250 Ibs. Total2120 lbs. Loss 510 Ibs.” 

“Example 4.—Ox belonging to R. D.; when he 
left Connecticut river weighed 2435 lbs. Weight 
at Brighton when dressed, 1588 lbs. Loss of 
weight, 867 lbs. This a little more than one-third, 
and is a remarkable result.’’ ; 

‘Example 5.—An ox weighing on Connecticut 
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river 2250 lbs. weighed in market 1472 lbs. Loss 
s.°? 
So 6.—An ox weighing as above 2255 
Ibs., weighed in market 1487 lbs. Loss, 768 lbs.”’ 
‘‘ Example 7.—A fat bull of D.S., killed at home, 
weighed alive 1495 lbs.; dead 1051 Ibs. Loss, 444 
n ecbonits 8.—A fat heifer of E. W., killed at 
home, weighed alive 1120 lbs.;dead 8321bs. Loss, 
288 lbs.”” : . 
«Example 9.—An ox belonging to S. C. weighed 
on Connecticut river, alive, 2590 lbs.; at Brighton, 
dressed, as follows: quarters, 394 Ibs., 350 lbs., 362 
lbs., 358 lbs.; hide, 120 Ibs.; tallow, 207 Ibs. To- 
tal 1791 lbs. Difference between live and dead 
weights, 799 lbs.” ; ; 
«Example 10.—An ox belonging to S.C. weighed 
at above 2345 Ibs.; at Brighton, dressed, as fol- 
lows: quarters, 352 lbs., 310 Ibs., 364 lbs., 308 lbs.; 
hide, 115 lbs.; tallow, 217 Ibs. Total 1666 lbs.— 
Difference between live and dead weights, 679 lbs.”’ 


[We take great pleasure in transfering to our pa- 
ges, from Downing’s Horticulturist, the following 
brief description of the horticultural efforts of an 
estimable citizen of our State.—Ed. 4m. Far.] 


FRUIT GROWING AT THE SOUTH. 
BY R. G. PARDEE, PALMYRA, N. ¥. 

On the 20th inst. it was my privilege topaya 
brief visit to the fine estate of that enterprising and 
successful cultivator, Dr. Joun Bayne, of 
Prince George’s county, Maryland. 

For many years, he has, by a thorough course of 
observation and experiment, cultivated a portion 
of his beautiful grounds, and attained to great skill 
in almost all departments. 

The location is a favorable one for rewarding his 
efforts, it being only some eight miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C., which furnishes one of the finest 
markets in the country. The situation is pictu- 
resque and delightful,comprising a variety of scene- 
ry—hills and valleys, with all the varieties of soil, 
from a sandy loam to a coarse gravel andclay. 

Some of his lands, which two years ago were 
worn out and barren commons, I now found laden 
with the richest fruits. Over fifteen thousand fruit 
trees, in the finest condition, and comprising the 
greatest variety, may be seen at Dr. Bayne’s, of 
which some 8,000 are peachtrees which exhibita 
vigorous growth and health which would do honor 
to Delaware, or Western New York. His crop of 

aches this year must be immense, and his income 

rom them very large. 

I noticed, also, a very large stock of pears, com- 
ema a great variety. The pear blight has done 

im great damage in the low lands and hill sides, 
while all on the crown of the hills have for years 
escaped. 

The cherry trees seem to be in fine growth and 
bearing, but Ido not think that the noblest of all 
our fruits, the apple, in all its fine varieties, has yet 
received that peculiar care in this region, we are 
accustomed to give it in this — 

The strawberry is most successfully cultivated 
here, and proves to bea very fine source of reve- 
nue. Dr. B. has several acres in bearing, com- 

rising the Early Virginia, the Large Early Scar- 
et, Princess Alice Maud, [and this sort is very fine 
about Washington. yo) and Hovey’s Seedling. 

The first named is cultivated mainly because it 





inferior to the large Early Scarlet, which is a little 
later. The Alice Maud is a great favorite in this 
region, being almost as early as the preceding 
kinds, and much larger, and more productive; for 
the late varieties, Hovey’s Seedling is preferred. 
It isa great object in that region to obtain the 
earliest variety, for on the 17th of May, in Wash- 
ington, strawberries brought $1 per quart. Four 
days later they had fallen to 50 cents, and four 
days later still, the price had receded to 25 cents. 
pee in all that region, the almost universal 
error prevalent in the cultivation of this fine fruit, 
viz: an over-feeding of the vines, but a scanty sup- 
ply of the essential elements which go to compose 
the fruit, which, if judiciously applied, Lam per- 
suaded, would very generally double the strawberry 
crop, at a trifling expense. : 
I was particularly interested to observe the man- 
ner by which Doctor B. succeeds in bringing the 
earliest strawberries into market. He selectsa 
coarse, gravel soil side-hill, with a full exposure 
to the south, and then shelters the field from chill 
winds, by fences on the rear,‘and often intermedi- 
ate, not far distant, closely filled with evergreen 
boughs. 
A great variety and quantity of vegetables are 
here produced, among which were 30,000 cab- 
bages, just coming into head, and for which an 
offer of five dollars per hundred had just been re- 
fused, for the whole lot on the ground. 

I was surprised to learn that these cabbages were 
sown last September, and had stood out unprotect- 
ed and uninjured last winter, where the thermome- 
ter touched 8° below zero, (the coldest winter for 
twenty years.) This was the lowest point the 
thermometer reached with us last: winter. Tea 
and Noisette Roses I also saw at Dr. Barne’s, 
growing finely, which had remained out unprotect- 
ed—while with us if the thermometer reached zero, 
we should hardly have saved a plant. Why is this? 
Is it because our atmosphere is more humid? 

Palmyra, May 15, 1852. R. G. Parpes. 





For the American Farmer. 
“SMUT IN WHEAT.” 
Porprar Hux, Prince Edward 
Co. Va., July 6, 1852. 

Mr: Editor:—Having had a call from this very 
unwelcome visitor this season, I must apply for my- 
self, and in behalf of others through your “Farmer’’ 
to some more experienced wheat grower for some 
information as to its origin and means by which we 
may eradicate it from our crops in future. 

Smut was almost entirely unknown in this 
tion of Virginia, until the last season, when I heard 
of a little being found in the “Poland” and *‘Biue 
Stem wheat,” and rode to a neighbor's and saw 
some by way of curiosity. But this season, almost 
every crop of white wheat that I have seen or 
heard of, is more or less affected with it, and plan- 
ters who have sown the same variety for years, 
are forced to change, finding ‘‘all the old sorts more 
or less afflicted with disease” —Even the old “‘Ward’s 
White Bearded” is contaminated too. Now Mn 
Editor how can we remedy this evil? I am aware 
that salting and liming is recommended as a cura- 
tive; but hear my experience on the point. I pur 
chased last Fall from a gentleman near me, 40 bush- 
els of your “Maryland Blue Stem,’ which was 
very pure of every thing else, and had, on close 





is the earliest, but is evidently very different and 





eXamination, a very few grains of smut. I drilled 
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30 bushels of it, and determined that I would have 
some pure for seed beyond a peradventure. I boiled 
a brine strong enough to bear an egg, and soaked 
10 bushels in it half an hour, skimming off all faulty 

ins, and not finding an average of ten grains of 
smut per bushel, and then rolled it in equal portions 
of lime and plaster, and seeded broadcast (as I 
-could not drill it when damp) on a heavy pea-fallow 
joiming the rest of that variety; and in reaping this 
season I found fully as much smut in that treated as 
above, as I did on that drilled, and both had enough 


for all tical purposes. 

But I hear it contended that smut is propagated 
by its grains being bursted in thrashing, and the 
Sungus finding” itself on the good grain produces 


smut the next season. But after a close examina- 
tion, I have found many heads having a portion of 
the grain good and healthy wheat, and the rest 
unadulterated smut. I find also smut and good 
in growing in the same mash,and I find by a 
Fiesection of the roots, branches of wheat having 
heads of good grain, heads fully smutted, and heads 
with a mixture of good grain and smut, as above. 
Now if smut be propagated in this manner, how do 
you account for this mixtare coming from the same 
root, and being in the same heads? I confess that 
I know nothing about its beginning or progress, 
but it strikes me that smut must propagated 
through the bloom of wheat, or rather disseminated 
in this way. 1 throw this hint out hoping that 
some one informed on this subject will give us 
some light. We in this portion of Virginia, as I 
before said, are totally at a loss what to do tocleanse 
our seed wheat. We have heard that it is a most 
contaminating evil, and spreading with a hundred 
fold power over the wheat crop, and destroying af- 
ter one or two seedings entire crops, and even ru- 
ining all granaries in which smutted wheat may 
be placed. If such be the fact, it behoves us to do 
every thing in our power to eradicate it; and in 
conclusion, beg of some one of your Maryland Far- 
mers to enlighten us on “Smut” from its origin 
through its progress to its ultimate result, and 
oblige W. P. F. 


303° We call upon our correspondents to aid us in 
the investigation of this subject in our next No. 





FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

Plants in pots, that require repotting, should be 
carefully attended to by eng | down; and give 

lenty of drainage, so that they will not be 
injured by too much water, when not ina state of 

rowth, and divested of foliage; they are often 
Filled by one watering at this stage, before the fo- 
liage is sufficiently grown. The soft wooded plants, 
such as Geraniums, are easily destroyed, and we 
would advise that all plants that have been headed 
down to be kept rather dry than otherwise. 

Geraniums.—Cut in, and stock the cuttings, if a 
fresh stock is wanted; keep them in a shady situa- 
tion tiJl they begin to root, then expose them to 
the light, and not give them too much moisture, or 
they will be easily destroyed. 

Gloxinias, Achemenes, and such, will be in fine 
bloom at this time; be careful in watering, and 
not give them too much moisture, or the flowers 
will fall, and the foliage become spotted, and give 
a bad appearance to the plants; they can be in- 


Chinese Primroses.—Repot in the sized pots for 
flowering, and sow the seed for a fresh supply, ag 
they are much better than old plants for winter 
flowering. 

Tender creepers, as Mandevillas, Passifloras, Teco- 
mas, Ceropegias, Stephanatus, and such others as re« 
quire training to rods, or trellising, will need at- 
tention ; they will be in flower, and should be neat- 
ly trained ; also strike from cuttings of such as are 
wanted. 

Camellias may be increased now by cutting, in- 
arching, &c.—repot such as need, and do not ne- 
glect plenty of drainage. 

Dahlias.—Attend to tieing them up as they ad- 
vance in growth, and keep off all the superfluous 
shoots that may arise from the roots. 

Azaleas may now be repotted, and cuttings put 
in for a young stock. 

Cinerarias.—Separate the roots, and sow the seed 
for a successional supply of plants. 

Carnations.—Layer at this time, and sow the seed 
when ripe—the earlier the better—and get strong 
before winter, and if properly managed, insures a 
bloom the following spring. 

Seeds of Annuals for winter flowering may be 
sown now, as WMignonetle, Schizanthus, Candyt 
Nomaphilla, and any others that are strong, an 
a large enough, put in small pots to establish 
them. 

Epacrises, Heaths, require attention. Select a 
half shady spot to plunge them in during the sea- 
son, and strike from cuttings such as are wanted; 
also pinch off all the leading shoots, so as to throw 
out side shoots to make them bushy. 

Roses may be layered, budded, and cuttings taken 
off for a young stock. Repot all in pots requiring it, 
and prune in such of the monthly varieties as are 
out of flower—This makes a much finer display in 
the autumn, after making a strong growth, and 
keeps the plants in better order and condition for 
forcing or otherwise. 

Verbenas, raise from cuttings, for a stock next 
spring; they might be put in about the latter end 
of the month. 

Lemons and Oranges may yet be budded, as long 
as the stocks are free and in order. 

Chrysanthemums in pot, intended for flowering, 
should have their last shift in suitable pots, and not 
let suffer for water; also occasionally give a little. 
guano-water or other liquid, to get them strong for 
~~ 
Attend to keeping the walks and borders clean, 
and plants that require supports. Have this all ate 
tended to with care. 





page 430 of our June No. our correspondent in 
giving the result of his farm operations in Spott- 
sylvania Co. showed that on a lot of about 5 acres, 
he realized the extraordinary sum of $884.40, in 
one year, or $176 per acre—it was erroneously 
printed ‘$17.06’ per acre—a very great difference 
to the pocket of our friend ‘*G.”” 





We refer to the advertisement of Mr. Sampson, 
on another page, where he offers for sale some of 
his China breed of fowls. We expect an extraor- 
dinary display in the Poultry line, at our next Exhi- 
bition, and those wishing to improve their stock, or 
obtain a new variety to their present supply, will 





creased by cuttings at this time. 





no doubt avail of the opportunity offered by Mr. S. 














Correction.—In the communication of ‘*G.’’ on. 
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Important to consumers of Peruvian Guano. 


Government Agents for the sale of Peruvian Guano.in 
= United States, having appointed the undersigned Sub- 
nt for sales in the District of Columbia, he is now [ 

o furnish No. 1 Peruvian Guano in lots of one to one thousand 

tons, upon terms which cannot fail to give satisfaction. A de- 

will t be established in Georgetown in connection with his 

in Washington, and farmers will thus be enabled to ob- 

tain supplies of the article in its purity, from DIRECT IMPORTA- 
sions to the Potomac. Lr ge . i 

His neighbors of Maryland and Virginia will find it to their 

convenience and interest to purchase of him—and he hopes by 

strict personal attention to their orders, jo, receive, from them a 





us share of patronage. ITZ 
— National Agricultural and Seed Warehouse, 
july 1-4t* Washington City. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 


undersigned, exclusive Agents of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, for the importation and sale of Guano into the United 
8, have the honor of notif, ying to the farmers and dealers of 
rm country, that they have settled in this city a branch of their 
ima house (Peru) under the especial direction of their partner, 
Mr. Frederick Barreda, with the object of performing all the 
businesss relating to that Agency in the United States. 
Following the views of the Peruvian Government, whose 
wishes are to establish a fixed and convenient price for this ma- 
pure, offering the same facilities to farmers and dealers of ob- 
ining it from first hands, the undersigned have decided to sell 
e Guano at the rate of $46 per ton of 2.240 Ibs., put into good 
for all quantities above 50 tons, with due notice to purcha- 
rs, that all duties, charges or fees, now impoeed, or 
ereafter be imposed upon the introduction of Guano by the 
laws of the different States into which it may be imported, will 
be paid by them, in addition to the above named price of $46 
r ton. 
Pull s of Guano can be purchased and delivered at any 
~ port of entry in the Chesapeake or Delaware Bays, or their 
jbutaries. 
The consignees only warrant as proceeding from Peru the 
bags of Guano marked with their true mark, and sold by them 


“ieee iculars apply to 
‘or a 
owe F. HARREDA & BROTHER, 
No. 62 8. Gay st., Baltimore, or to 
T. W. RILEY, 42 South street, 


Jidly 1-1yr. Our Agent in New York. 





McGreggor’s Agricultural Boilers, 
For Farmers and Planters. 






a 


O.5.WHITE.se ee 


| NEW nd improved article of Cauldron, far superior 
A and decidedly the most economical boiler in use; A 


to w orcoal. It consists of a stove with an outer 
extending to the entire of the boiler. ther: 
heat to pass.all around before it can ese 


— Tobacco 

rs they are invaluable—after having them for boiling 

for stock, scalding hogs, &c. they can be removed to the 

se, and by reversing the boiler and putting it on top 

Hapent beage eeticleatie’ tor Arvine penpocs: tee Latenens 
use 8 ently for ven! 

my fy ara eye to that object; We have them of sizes from 

Bto Please call and examine before purchasing. 

For sale by ROBBINS & BIBB, 


Sole Agents for the State of Ment, 


Oy 1@ 30 Light street, 





Farmer’s and Planters’ Boiler or Laundry 
Kettle. dry 


a, 


| 


Lo 


ih tia td —, 





in sheet a- 
round the bottom and sides, forcing it equally over every portion 
of the fire surface at the same time, thus greatly economising in 
ARTLE , JR. 
ater Street, N. Y. 


. H. DRURY, Hollingsworth stree 
corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 
» — having completed his establishment 
with Foundry connected, for the —s 
Ze 5 his own Castings, is prepared to fu 

all varieties of 4GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
CASTINGS, made to pattu . wot the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hande 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No, 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivatois, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double ho per—Old Vertical 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain oe ag Horse KRakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need n0t say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they ure preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smaller size Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, 850, Band, 810, or when 
taken together, complete, 8150 cash.) Persons in want of 
Tmplements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. jel 


New Produce, Grocery & Commission Stora 


HE subscribers offer their services to the farmers of Mary- 
Z land and adjacent States, for the sale of PRODUCE of all 
kinds. The pdvantegcs of having an agency in this city to dis- 
pose of MARKETING, are now well understood, and they flat- 
ter themselves, from their knowledge of the business, that they 
will be enabled to secure better prices are now generally 
obtained. They will also attend to the sale of Tobacco, a 
and Country Produce generally, charging a fair commission 
their services—and will pure ano, Lime, Bone 
Plaster, Seed, &c. toorder. Prompt settlements will be 
and no effort will be spared to Fixe satisfaction. 
COLEMAN & RICHARDSON, 
july 1-5t* % Light st. wharf, Baltimore, 


one Dust. 
Te subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warrantett 
free from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. 
Also asecond quality article, composed in part of Bones, and 
in part of Flesh of Animals, being a quick and erful fem 
tlizer, at'35 cents per bushel or $12 perton. He has lately 
made such an improvement in his machinery for crushing 
boues, as to enable him to sell an articie better than ever be 
fore offered, a sample of which cun be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from the 
manner in which it is manufactured, 55 to 60 Ibs. per bo 
consequently there are 10 Ibs. of Bone more than that 


july 1, 


the use of fuel, and ensuring the utmost expedition in its opeme 
tion. ves: sale by B. Te BENT J 














weighing 45 or 50 Ibs, bushel—I am, therefore, compelB 
ed to muke my price 55 cents, or be at a serious loss by my 
improved machinery. 


None of my manufactured Bor Dust is sold, ex at 
Factory. JOSHUA HORNER 


I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 buglp 
el bags, at 6 1-4 Boo each. x ” 

Reference,—Messrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 158 Thames 
street. May 1-41 
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MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL DEPOT, 


ND Agency for the sale of ull kinds of COUNTRY 
PRODUCE, as received direct from the producer. 

Sirn—We would most respectfully submit to your notice 
and consideration the above step in our business, as being an 
object of great interest and convenience ; and as the under- 
taking is anew era in the march of modern improvement, its 
great importance cannot be too highly appreciated by the un- 

erstanding and enlightened agriculturist. The nature of 
this enterprise is simply the establishment of a receptacle for 
your produce, where the same is sold to the best possible 
advantage, ata small remuneration. Located as we are in 
One of the most desirable positions for this business that our 
city affords—in the immediate neighborhood of the largest 
and inost flourishing market of which we can boast—we can- 
not resist trom flattering ourselves that success must attend 
our undertaking. All we have to ask of you are your favors 
and support; and on our part, we pledge all of our best en- 
deavors to consummate a work of such great importance to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

We name in partsuch produce as would meet with a ready 
sale, viz: Poutrry, Eaas, ButTer, Potatogs, Fruits, &c. 
&c. All written communications will receive immediate at- 
tention, and all orders tor anything in. or out of our line, will 
be thankfuily received ; and any information we cau impart, 
as to the state of the market, ¥c. will be cheertully given. 

We will have agents acting for us in all the principal 
markets—men of experience—and when a consignment 18 
made, should we think the same could be disposed of to bet- 
ter advantage in aretail manner, we shall operate accordingly. 

Thus you see our business is new from the start. Your 
merchandize, which would formerly pass through some half 
a dozen hands, and as many profits taken from the same, be- 
fore the article was consumed, will now be subject to but a 
slight per centage. 

A communication through mail, apprising us of a con- 
signinent, would be advisable, particularly when you have 
a water communication with us, as then we would make it 
our duty to look up buyers, if possible, and remit an account 
of sales by return conveyance. 

TERMS—For selling Poultry, Eggs, Butter, &c. 12 per 
cent.; Potatoes, Fruits, &c. 10 per cent.; and all other kinds 
of handize that is saleable in this market, will be dis- 
posed of on the most reasonable terms, and purchases made 
accordingly. 

Very respectfully, yours, fF. B. DIDIER & BRO. 

References throughoul the State—Hon. John Nelson, Messrs. 
Hickiey & Bro., Baltimore City; Jesse Slingluff, Esq., Wm. 
Orndorff, £sq., Noah Worthington, Esq., Baltimore County; 
Isaac Slingluff, Esq., Wm. Crumrine, Ksq., Carroll Co.; D. 
Schley, Esq., Frederick County ; Leonard Hays, Esq., R. 8. 
Kirk, Esq., Montgomery Co.; Chas. H. Bouldin, Esq., Har- 
ford Co.; UC. R. Howard, Esq., Col. James Piper, Samuel 
Brown, Esq., Howard Co.; Col. Thomas Tenant, Edw. Ten- 
ant, Edw. Covey, Nicholas Orem, Robt. Banning, W. H. W. 
Powell, Esqs., ‘Talbot’ Co.; James Wallis, ~ Dorchester 
Co.; Messrs. Collins & Hynson, Kent Co.; Pere Wilmer, 
Esq., Queen Anne’s Co. 


i 


Maryland Agricultural Warehouse, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE ann SEED STORE, wholesale and 
retail, F. B. DIDIER and T. TENANT' DIDIER, Proprie- 
tors, No. 97 N. PACA, near Franklin street, have now in 
store a large and assorted stock of Agricultural Machinery 
and Implements, of the most approved kinds, and daily 
making new additions; Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, 
&c. 

N. B. We are agents for the sale of D. Miller’s celebrated 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, from the Cumberland Nurse- 
ries, Pa. Also, for the sale of Dr. X. Bulleno’s Great Ameri- 
can Remedy tor Man and Beast, against the many ills which 
flesh is heir to—the same for sale by our agents throughuut 
the county—(cure guarantied, or no charge made.) 








june 1 F. B. DIDIER & BRO. 
GUANO! GUANO!! 


HE subscribers have now in warehouse, and will be re- 

ceiving by different vessels during the season, their full = 

ies of Peruvian Guano, and are prepared to furnish the le 
lots to suit, at the lowest market rates. : 

e: tee the purity of all 0 passing through their 

hands, and farmers ordering, nay depend on every attention be- 

ing given to its proper shipment. . 

nm store, their cargo ol very superior PATAGONIAN GU- 

ANO, imported in Barque He elsey. The cargoes of sec- 

ond quality imported ,in the ““New Regulus” and “Christiana 


M 3 
Clover and Timothy Seed; Rock Salt for stock; Kettlewell’s 
Fertilizer; Ground Bones, Ground Fiestet Fish, Bacon 





&e. 
HITELOCK & C6., 
Jaly 1-4t. Corner Gay and High st-. 


Horner’s Prepared Animal Manure. 


ote subscriber asks the attention of the, farming com. 
munity to the following analysis by Dr. Jas. 

State Chemist, and comparison between his prepared Animal 
Manure, and Patagonian and Peruvian Guano. It is neees. 
sary for a full understanding of the parison, to state, that 
his Compound costs but 35 ets. per bushel, or $12 per ton,— 
This preparation has been used with much success on the 
tobacco crop, and testimonials from Mr. Reynolds, Mr. R. H, 
Hare, Col. Bowie, and other well known planters and far. 
mers, who have purchased it for Corn, Wheat, Tobacco, ang 
spring crops generally, can be produced as to its efficiency, 
by practical tests. 

For further particulars, see advertisement in another 
of this paper. july 1-6t JOSHUA HORNE 

LEONARDTOWN, Oct. 7th, 1851, 

To Mr. J. Horner, Baltimore—Dear Sir:—Below [ send 
you a statement of your Manure as to its essential valuable 
constituents, and the relation which it bears to Patagoniay 
Guano. A tonof your manure contains of 

Ammonia, 54 34-100 pounds 
Phosphate of Lime, 528 do 

The average of Patagonian Guano by the ton, as It is sold, 

contains of 
Ammonia, 60 pounds 
Phosphate of Lime, 800 do 

Estimating ‘Patagonian Guano and your Manure by the 
same rule as to the value oi the several constituents, the 
Patagonian Guano would be worth $19.20 per ton, and your 
Manure $14.44. If Patagonian, therefore, be worth $38 per 
ton, your Manure is worth about $28.50 perton. 

THE VALUE OF PaTaGONIAN Guano aND YouR Manoure,} 
DETERMINE BY THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF THEIR SEVERAL 
VALUABLE CONSTITUENTS, and by the same rule which would 
make Peruvian Guano worth $46 per ton. Your Manure 
also contains 122 pounds of Gypsum, 114 pounds of Salts of 
Potash and Soda, and 300 pounds of Lime to the ton, being 
about equal to Patagonian Guano, of average quality,in these 
constituents. ve truly yours, &c., 

ames Hiceins, St. Ag. Chemist 
P. S.—You can make what use you please ot this. 


Pilkington’s or Luck’s Improved Patent 


SMUT MACHINE. 
HIS Machine has proved itself to be one of unrivalled ex- 
cellence. It is warranted to answer every purpose of the 
most complete and expensive machinery of screens, rubbing 
stones, fans, &c., and will Lewy clean the most sm 
wheat. It is the best contrivance to take out chess, onions, 
heavy grit, that has ever been made by millers. is 
is provided with self-acting oil feeders to the journals, and re- 
uires to be oiled but once a week. It wholly does a 
ne small fan. Itruns at the rate of one thousand re 
per minute, pounuing, Dat little power. We have sold a large 
number of these machines, and they have in every case 
entire satisfaction. Price $60. 
. A. B. ALLEN & CO., N. Y. Agricultural Warehouse, 
june 1-3t 189 and 191 Water st. New York. 


LAND FOR SALE. 

IHE subscriber intending to remove to the South, will sell 

field’ nent the City of Petersbure, State of Vin sa ing the 
eld, near the of Pe » irginia, on 
Appomattox River, 15 miles from Petersburg and 25 miles from 
the City of Michmend—conpaieing 616 AC one-third river 
and Creek low grounds, well ditched and in a fine state of cul 
tivation—one-third open highland of which 25 acres are set 
in young clover—the other third in woods, the greater part orig- 
inal growth, well timbered with pine—the Farm is as 
and productive as any in the country—well watered—abo' 
in sprin: = every department of the farm,) of the best water 
Vi 











and might be made one of the best stock or grass farms in 
section of ia—being within 2 or 3 hours travel of the city 
< Petersburg by land, 4or5 hours by water—canal navige> 

on. 

The buildings consist of a frame dwelling of 4 rooms, and afi 
houses usual and necessary on a farm. 

JOHN N. J. DUNSTAN, 
July 1. 2t* Petersburg, Va. 


H. R- Marks’ Premium Daguerrean Gallery, 
No. 159 BALTIMORE STREET, 

AVING twice been awarded the Hicuest Premium by A. § 
Maryland Institute, for the eminent superiority of his 
tures, Mr. Marks can confidently assure all who want an acc 
rate Likeness, combining every requisite of a finished work of 

art. that they can get it at his Gallery. : 

Mr. M. has also the satisfaction of announcing that he has re 
cently added to his collection a complete Da eotype View 
of the City of San Fruncisco, taken by himself, and Likenesses 
of Seventeen Japanese Mariners, who were pickud up in dite 
tress off the coast of Japan, and brought into San Fransisco, 
whence they were sent home on an_American sloop-ol- 
war. Likenesses taken in any weather. Satisfaction cyt 
tied in all cases. uly 1 
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SINCLAIR & CO’S” 


PREMIUM THRASHING MACHINES, 


AWOrasa the Wirst Preminu 
By the Maryland State and Talbot Co. Agricultural Societies, held last Falk. 


aa 


The gentlemen composing these Committees were selected as the most prominent as regards prac- 

ice and science, and farmers well skilled in the working and construction of agricultural machinery. 

The Committees (the State Committee particularly,) after a thorough examination of the various 

Thrashing Machines exhibited from this city, Pennsylvania, Virginia, &c. awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM in favor of our 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON ELASTIC CYLINDER. 


The improvement consists in great strength and elasticity, at the same time constructed in the most 
simple manner, all the parts being so admirably adjusted and secured, that it is rendered impossible 
for any of the teeth to become slack or fly out, or any part of the cylinder or concave to become des 
on by ordinary pressure, or the highest speed the cylinder may be driven. We make four sizes, 
viz: 16 inch—20—25 and 30 inch. Price, $35, $40, $50 and $60.—Sizes generally preferred and 
recommended are the 20 and 25 inch. Straw Carriers attached to order at $15 to . 

Also on sale, our usual assortment of SWEEP and RAILWAY HOR POWERS, 
constructed on the same principle as those sold extensively during the last season, which, with 
scarcely one exception, have succeeded, and given entire satisfaction to Pn ny 

The following set of THRASHING MACHINERY is MOST PROMINENT gen- 
erally sold, and warranted, viz: 








Sweep Horse Power, No. 2, a $100 
25 Inch Thrasher, - x & 8 ee ee ee eee 50 
Straw Carriers, + * +4 * <= @ s 2© © - 18 


Driving Belt. ee ee oe - - a hs - 10 
FOR LARGE WHEAT GROWERS, or those. wanting a Horse Power of GREATER CA» 
PACITY than ordinary, we recommend our FIRST CLASS, or No. 3 Power, which affords suffi- 
cient power for driving the 30 inch Thrasher, Corn Mill, Page’s Saw Mill, &c. 


Yet on hand afew of Hussey’s celebrated REAPING and MOWING Machines; 
GRAIN CRADLES and Scythes complete, with iron and wood braces. 
Horse, Hay and Gleaning RAH ESS, Loafer and common Hand Rakes, 
Scythe, Snath, Forks and HARVEST TOOLS generally.—CU LTIV A- 
TORS of various sorts and patterns. PLOUGHS for flushing and cultivation. 


WHEAT AND CORN FANS. 


800 CHAFFING and SEPARATING MILLS on hand, and manufacturing for the ap) rodt hie” 
ing season. These combine all recent improvements, both as regards powerful haffers, 
and reducing the grain to the finest quality for market or seeding. Price, with three riddles, a double 
and single Screen, $25, $30, or $35each. Additional Riddles and Screens (if required,) price extra 


—>—_——_—— - -_—_—__ 


TURNIP SEED—For Stock and Farm use. 








FOR SALE, a superior lot of RUTA BAGA and DALE’S HYBRID TURNIP Seed; also, for Table nee. our i 
‘fev TOP and WHITE FLA j of’ 7 Bat y Dutch. } Fiat 


! \T Turnip Seed, grown at our Seed Gardens from stock of the first quality— Ear 
we. White Tankard. Norfolk, and several other varieties of the Turnip. just received and for sale. 
For particulars, see our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 152. RORERT SINCLAIR & CO., 


. Manufacwrers and Seedsmen, Bajto.. 
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Bone Dust and Poudrette. 
B*. the request of my customers, I have made considerable 
improvement ia the machinery for GRINDING BONE, 
and am now prepared to furnish a fine article, which acts 
seneer and more = as I extract no glue from the 
one, or use any Chemicals, leaving she Bone Dustin its natu- 
ral or pure state, weighing from 55 to 60 lbs. per bushel. The 
Poudrette is as goo. as can be made, and will be sold low. Ap- 
ly by letter, ur at ihe Factoryon Harris’ Creek, Baltimore, 
arylaud. THOS. BAYNES, 
KEP ERENCE, 
D M. Perine, Livyd Noeris, Wm. Baker Dorsey, 
G.W.Lurman, WW. i. Stephenson, W. H. Ross, 
4.Q. Hughlett, J. W. Randolph, Capt. C. Wright, 
J. Tyson, Jr., Tl’. Jef. Rusk, m. 8. Bond. 
N. B. Orders lett with the Office of the Farmer will be 
attended to. 
0 In Deeember and January, I will sell my Bone Dust at 
50 cts. per bushel. Oct.1. 
GKICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, § CO. Machinists 
and Manufacturers, Baltimore st. West of Schroder st. Balti- 
more, are now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others 
in want of Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with 
any thing in theirline. They can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
Powers of various sizes, rangingin price from $85 to $190, and 
each simple, strong and powerful. Their Horse Power and 
Thrashi ine, they are prepared to supply at the low 
ice of $125 complete ; the Thrashing Machines without the 
orse power, according to size, at $30, 40,65 and 375; Im- 
proved Seed and Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press; Port- 
able Grist Mills complete, $165. 


A USTBALIAN WHEAT—Very superior—The berry of this 
grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. It pro- 
duces a greater average crop than any other variety now grown 
in New York. Several years’ experience in its cultivation, 
Proves that it is less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; 
pany the stalk is large and strong, it 1s also less liable to blow 
or lodge. Price $4 per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, 

auch as the White Flint, Mediterranean, Black Sea, &c. 
Also, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS Of all pe, 24 Fisep 


and GaRDEN SEEDs. A. B. lo 
189 and 191 Water street, New York. 


june 1-3t 
Alderney and Improved Short Horn Cattle. 


HAVE thorough bred young Alderney BULLS, from 
nine to eleven months old, raised from the choicest iin- 
ported stock. 

Also two thorough bred young Short Horn BULLS, bred 
from the Bates stock, ten months old, raised on the farm of 
Mr. T. P. Remington, near Philadelphia, and for sale by 

AAKON CLEMENT, 
Agent for the purchase and sale of improved stoek, 
mh 1-1f Cedar st. above 9th st. Phila. 


LIME—LIME 
“as undersigned having purchased of E. J. Cooper the 
most extensive Lime Burning Establishment in the State, 
is now prepared to supply Agricultural and Building LIME, 
of superior quality, to farmers and others, on aceommodating 
terms, from his Yard, at the City Block, or delivered at the 
several landings 6n the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, and 
pledges himself by strict attention and punctuality, and a de- 
termupetion to do justice, to merit a liberal share of patron- 
. Any orders addressed to him through the Baltimore 
‘ost Otfice, or left with C. W. Buregss & Co., No. 60 South 
street, one door above Pratt, will be promptly attended to. 
Feb. 1-ly* JAMES L. SUTTON, 


- A. E. WARNER, No. 10 N. Gay st. 
Mico sawete OF SILVER WARE, FINE 
A 




















GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST SILVER 

RE, FANCY ARTIULES, &c. would respectfully in- 

vite the attention of those in want of any of the above arti- 

Ges, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 

variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold rpg and best quality 

Silver Plated Ware, which he will sell on the most accummo- 
ing terms. Feb. 1-tf 





LIME. 
oes subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime ut the depot on the Back Basin, corner 
Sden and Lancuster-sts., which they will warrantto give 
faction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
trey in the United States. Orders may be left with 
ILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street near 


¢f FELL & ROBINSON, City Block 








F. D. Benteen & Co. 181 Baltimore st., Balto, 
Hw FOR SALE a large assortment of MUSIC, ang 

are constantly publishing and adding to their stock ay 
the new and standard publications of the day. 

Having rented an additional wareroom for PI ANQ 
FORTES, a very large assorument will always be kept for 
sale, from the best factories in the country, of 6, 6 1-% 64, 
63-4 und 7 octaves, in rosewood cases, with tull metalig 
frames, from the plainest to the most costly, Among the ag 
sortment will always be found the celebrated Pianos of Chick, 
ering, Boston, and Nuons & Clark, N. York, both of whi 
makers received gold medals at the World’s Fair in Lon 
Also, Prince & Co’s. OrGaN Metopeons, intended to 
ply the place of an Organ in small churches, Seminarieg 
family worship, &c. Prices $45 and $75. 

0G Orders from the country for Pianos, Guitars, Music g 
any article in our line of business, will be as tully and fait 
fully executed us if the parties were personally present. 

A liberal discount made to Dealers, Seminaries, Profeg. 
ors, &c. feb. 1 @& 


a 
GUANO—GUANO. 

TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, direct import. 
50 tion, and warranted equalin quality to any in the 
market. ‘The Guano is put up in good strong bags, and is ip 
fine shipping order. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, atthe 
lowest marketrates, by 

WM. ROBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st, 

near Pratt st. wharf, Baltimore, Md, 


Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE DUST, Building 
and Agricultural LIME, for sale on the hestterms. je. 1-tf 


sl 
TO FARMERS. 


F HE undersigned, by this meh 
T od, would apprize the Agricuk 
"== tural community, that he is stillew 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, 
and other choice Plows. He also manufactures and hag for 
sale, a number of the best and most efficient Farming 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as 
terms are such as cannot failto please. All implemesd 
Ore Asante for the Wisp, Kmpive, B Woodstott, 
Gents for the ire, Boston, Woo 
and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 
At the old stand, No. 38 Ensor, street, and at No. 51K 
Paca street, opposite the Hand Tavern, Balt. 


The Wor Farmer, 
A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, devoted to Agricultum, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Kitchen Gardening, Ma 
agement of Hot Houses, Green Houses, ete., embracing 
cultural Chemistry, Preparation of Manures, &c. . 
Edited by Professor James J. Mapes and pelhen 


—- McCready, American Institute, 351 Broadway, Ni 
ork. , 











































Terms per year, in advance, one copy, $1 00 
“ 6 “6 six copies, 5 00 
66 + “ twenty-five, 20 00 

Back Volumes, in covers, at subscription prices. ‘The 


Fourth Volume will commence March Ist, 1852. feb. 1-4 


JOHN FEAST, Florist and Seedsman, ‘ 
279 Lexington street, Baltimore, ; 
NFORMS the public of his superior stock @ 
Garden Seeds, just received trom Eng 
and such as can be raised in this country 
warranted of first quality; with an extensive 
lection of Plants, &c., - as Roses, Vines, Mi 











Dahlias, and new Evergreens. Grape Vines, 
toria Rhubarb, Sea-kale, and Cauliflower; Egg Plants, 
matoes, Cabbage, &c. for planting out, will be furnished op 
the most reasonable terms. Experienced Gardeners recom 
mended—communications post paid. Boquetsand Flowep 
to order, and punctually attended to. ap 1-46 © 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, | 


Warehouse No. 1065 Lombard st. near Calpert, 
| ore ared at all times to give a fair ett 










L of all descriptions. He would reeo 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, andi 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to e 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those ha’ 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before 
posing of their fleeces. per information as to putting it up 
for market, &c. will be free bf given. 

References—B. Deford § Co., and Wethered Grote 
timore—Jas, Mott & Co., and Houston & Robinson, Phi 
phia. Ap. 1-ly 
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UCK LAMBS.—The subscriber offers 

for sale a beautiful lot of New Oxford- 
shire Ram Lambs, got by his fine Ram, ob- 
tained from the late Clayton Reybold, and 
was one of the choicest of his flock, out of 
very superior Ewes. They will be deliver- 
ed in Sept. or Oct.—price $15 to $20. 

Also for sale, a pure New Oxfordshire BUCK, purchased 
from Mr. Reybold, one of the very choicest of his flock, and 
now in his prime, 3 years old. Having used him for his pre 
sent flock, and having just obtained a fresh Buck, [ have 
no farther use for him. He is probably the finest Buck in 
the State; he weighed 237 Ibs. in April. Apply at the office 
of the American Farmer, to Mr. 8S. Sands, or to 
WM. JESSUP, Cockeysville P.O. 

Balt. Co. Md. 


GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 4c. purchased 
0 order and carefully shipped to any part of the 
United States—for which ar will be 
ange ed. The following are now on the list and for sale viz; 
oe eo Short Horns and Grade Cuttle 








june 1-4t 





Alderney do do 
= fo Ayrshire 
Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 
Do ° Oxfordshire do 
Do Leicester do 


Swine and , m of different breeds. 
All letters, post paid, will be promptly attended to. Ad- 
dress ARON CLEMENT 
mhl Cedar st, above 9th st., Philadelphia. 













EEP—The subscriber having a larger 
See than is convenient to keep, offers 
le a number of very superior Ewes, 2 
~- 3 years old this spri ng with or without 
the lambs now by their side—they are 3g and 
3-4 New Oxfordshire, crossed upon the Lei- 
cester, and some on the South Down breed. They are 
well worthy the attention of gentlemen wishing to improve 
their flocks, and will be sold on very reasonable terms. Ad- 
dress WM. JESSUP, Cockeysville, Balt. Co. Md. or apply 
to Mr. Sands, at the Farmer office. may 1-5t 





OR SALE.—BUCK LAMBS of the Cots- 
wold or New Lamy y breed, deliver- 
able in Baltimore after ist of Aug. 
For several years great care has been 
given by the subscriber to Fine selection of his 
eding Ewes, and Rams, y+ Se A. 5 
have won 3 out oa 4 of the 
ed by the ‘Maryland 
according to 
uire - 5. Sixos, editor of 
A subscri 
ENRY *SARROLL 
Westeman’s Mills P.O. Baltimore Co. Ma. 
EW CxrOsDenins LONG WOOLED 
BUCKS FOR SALE.—The subscriber hav- 
ing purchased the entire stock of Sheep belon 
ing to his brother, Clayton B. Re: id, decease 
has young 2 one bee year old long wooled Bucks, 
which of at ong, time called for.— 
This Ly 5 Cortes ae hae | ae tL. = +- of the best ever im- 
pe Te known they need no further description than 
they ¢ b+ 1 » yield a Be: eavy Secon — 9to 
16 Ibe. of washed wool, and wh Mil Fated Gill 
of 300 Ibs. alive. This breed of Shee are ae + ealthy 
parerz prolific, and make a p le cross with the various 
of this oe doubling the weight of wool and mutton. 
ted to call and see for themselves, or commu- 


aicate b; mail. Direct Delaware 
june 1-4t Lat Wie TAM REYBOLD. 


OTSWOLD SHEEP.—For sale, Buck 
Lambs of the Cotswold breed—price from 
$30 to $50 each. These Lambs are out of ewes 
purchased from Col. Ware’s celebrated flock, 
by one of his imported bucks, Also some mix- 
» price $10 to $20. Apply to > Sands, at the Office 
Of the Farmer, or to THOS. HUGHLETT 
_may 1 Trappe, P.O. Talbot Go. Ma. 


“Important to Purchasers of LUMBER. 
Ae Br sersien es és is selling SHINGLES, LATHS, PICK- 
GS, WEATHERBOARDING, &e. at the 

lowest cash prices, if taken from the wharf, lower end of Mc- 


gumee. For further iaicadien on enqui 
rican Farmer, Baltimore, or to 


june 1-4t 

















GOLDEN FLINT PREMIUM WHEAT. 

4 b— subscriber will have for sale as soon after harvest as ii 
can be eo oat, f from 3 to 400 bushels SEED Bf 27 

the Early Flint vi y. This wheat is 

the pee Se pa with the advantage over that et 

ter strength of straw; equally fly proof; white and smooth, 

not subject to shattering. It took the premium last fall at the 

State Cattle Show over ays celebrated varieties. Those wish- 

ing to purchase a ee call on Mr. John Wilmer, Commts- 

sion erchant, Bo i 4 Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Pts 2" 

JNO. 


COAD WHEAT. 


T HE advertiser expects to have on sale after harvest, 
nbout 300 to 400 bushels COAD WHEAT, and will con- 
tract t» deliver the former amount at $1.50 per bushel. The 
charac -cr of this wheat is too well — fto need a descrip- 
o .—It is being raised by Wm. Matthews, of Charles- 
to. Md., to whom orders may be hivinaed at Port Tobacco, 
P. 0., oF to the Editor of the Farmer. June 1-41* 


ARNER’S PATENT SUCTION FORCING AND 
ANTI-FREEZING PUMP, has been awarded the Sik 
ver Medal by the New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Fairs, 
which is evidence sufficient ‘that it is the best Pum Pump in use ; by 
attaching Pipe: one man can force water throughout the largest 
building. ths, washing windows, carriages, &c. it is a 

Beularty y Mi The pu A are invited to call and see the 
ump in 


operation. Price $20 and 25. 
GILDERSLEVE, HOLLINS & oo. 
63 S. Gay st. near Pratt, Baltimore. 


Mexican Guano. 
UANO—700 tons Mexican Guano, in store and for sule 
by STIRLING & AHERNS, 54 Buchanan’s wharf, at 
$25 per ton of 2240 Ibs 
We have the following certificate from Dr. David Stewart, 
who analyzed the Guano. ‘It contains the largest propor- 
tion of Phosphates I have ever met with—where they are de- 
ficient in a soil, this Guano is cheaper and much more per- 
manent than the Peruvian. Signed, 
_June 1-tf. Davip Stewart.’ 


“Kentish’s Artificial Guano:— 
ESTABLISHED FIVE YEARS. 
Price, $20 per Ton, of 2000 pounds. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Extract of a Letter from E. B. Addison. 
Avexanpria Co. Va. April 23, 1851, 
Dr. John H. Bayne, President of Prince George’s Co. Ag: 
ricultural Society, Maryland, has desired me to inform 
you that last epring he used African Guano, Poudrette, Peru- 
vian Guano, and your Prepared Guano on Potatoes. The 








mav 1 7t 








| first two were distanced, but the result from the Peruvian 


and yours, was about equal. He pronounces your Prepared 
Guano to he a very excellent bantiote, and esteems it highly. 


Extract of a Letter from G. Durf fey, Va. 5th Sep. 1851. 
‘¢J used your Prepared Geese ee lust Pall, on Wheat, alonge 
side of the best Peruvian Guano, which cost me gts per ton, 
and there was not much difference in the effects.”? 


Norroux Co. Va., July 3, 1850. 

Sir.—I have used your Prepared Guano on Peasand Pota+ 
toes, with great success, and [ give it the preference to any 
manure I have ever employed. 

To Mr. C. A Kentish. E. M. MARCHANT. 

At a meeting of the Farmer’s Club, held at the American. 
Institute, New York, on the 16th December, 1851, the tollow~ 
~ communication was made: 

present a specimen of Turnips raised upon my place, last 
season, which you will recollect was (on account of the dry 


weather) an unfavorable one for ys The specimen d, 
not the largest we be | means, wg one weighed 
when first pulled, over 43 -4 Ibs. in the spring o 


1850 about three barrels of Prepared Gunns to the acre, sot 
planted with Sweet Corn, which produced a large crop. § 
then cropped with Potatoes, which was also a good crop, 
After which, I putin d'urnip seed, without any further ma- 
nuring than the3 burrels above mentioned, and the result 
was far beyond - expectationns. 


Extract imerican Farmer, Balt. Md. June 1861 
“Kentisw’s Prepared Guano.—The Pamphlet += 
many recommendations of it, but the attestation of such a» 
man a8 re Buyne, is the best authority for us.?? 
ah Perkin _— Co. Va. 


J, Wien, Norfolk Co. Va. 
Mrs. F. Alen, 





FE — wharf, opposite the State Tobacco Warehouse. 
jueiiy ROBERT HOOPER. 


a Cireulare, contai. ins un rove other Recomme: dations 
a Aart) offt ° 
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Notice to Farmers—GUAN 0. 


%. 
TH undersigned would respectfully call the attention of 
, Farmers to their extensive stock of GUANO, and woul 
solicit an examination of the same before purchasing. We. 
have, as usual, a | supply of No. 1 quality PERUVIAN, of 
direct importation, the analysis of which cannot be excelled by 
any in this market. Also, PATAGONIAN of Ist and 2d quali- 
ties, the former containing 44 per cent. of Phosphates and 13.6-Lu 
per cent. of Salts of Ammonia; the latter 2542 per cent. of Phos- 
phates and 10 per ec nt. of Salts of Ammonia, as per certificate 
Dr. David Stewart, which can be seen at our warehouse. _ 
These Guanvs, co..taining, as they do, avery large proportion 


Cochin China and Shanghae Fowls For Sale, 


HE subscriber has for sale a few choice i of FOWLS, 
of the above variety, pure blooded, raised from stock of hig 
own importation and warranted true to their name. Orders for 
the same will meet with Pprompe attention by addressing 
C. SAMPSON, West Roxbury, Mass, 
Other varieties of Fowls furnished, if desired. aug 1-1t* 
oo SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME—For sale in 
quantities to suit purchasers, at the State Agricultural Ware. 
house—price 23g cents per Ib. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING 
No. 25 Cliff street, New York. 








june 1-3t 





of Phosphates, and «ough of the active property, Ammonia, 

are peculiarly adaptc« to stiff soils, and we are in p ion ot 

various testimonials irom Farmers, stating that the results de- 

rived from their use ji:ve been more satisfactory, at about one- 
’ the cost, than tha! obtained trom Peruvian. 


e are now enabled tv svil GUANO at prices greatly reduced 
from those of previous seasons. ‘ 
aa ni Gus uction ao to ape or pasties taking 50 tons. 
uano is sold by us under a guaranty of its genuine- 
. £ MALCOM & CO. 
Guano, Grain and Flour Warehouses 
age y of Bowly’s wharf and Wood street, Baltimore, Ma. 
aug. 1- 


GUANO—GUANO—GUANO. 


J. J. & F. Turner, 36 Pratt st-, Balto., 
Dealers in Guano, Bone-Dust, Flour, Grain, Feed, 
and Seeds, . 


HAE on hand, of late importations, a large supply of No.1 
Peruvian, and Nos. 2 and 3 Patagonian and Mexican GU- 
ANO; fine and coarse BONE-DUST ; Pomily, Exe and Super 
FLOUR, warranted to give satisfaction ; GRAIN of all descrip- 
tions; Mit Feep of every e; Clover, Timothy, Millett, 
Orchard and Herds Grass—all of which they offer for sale on 
pleasing terms, at the lowest prices. 2 
They f call the attefition of Farmers to their 1st 
ality Patagonian Guano, containing 173 per cent. of Salts of 

monia and 37 per cent. of Phosphates, and 2d quality, con- 
taining 1334 per cent. of Salts of Ammonia and 2534 per cent. of 
Phosphates. ‘The accounts we have received of this Guano 
—— usin recommending it as the cheapest article in this 
market. 

Dr. Stewart’s analysis and remarks on the above Guano, 

can be seen at our store. aug. 1 


CHOICE GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


COMSTOCK, FERRE & CO. 


SEED GROWERS, 


Wy Szaeaer aL SEED GARDENS, WeruersFIeLp, Ct. 
established over 30 years.—The great popularity of the 
Seeds grown at this establishment has been gained by the as- 
siduous personal care and attention of the proprietors. ‘Their 
uality and productiveness will continue to be unsurpassed.— 
alers, Market Gardeners, and others, supplied in bulk, or 
neatly prepared at low prices for the uality of the Seeds. 

30 rs choice Flower Seeds sent by mail ( postage paid) for 
one dollar. 

The Gardeners’ Almanac and Descriptive Cupiegm. con- 
taining 60 Pages, sent by mail on the receipt of a three cent 
stamp. Abridged and Price Catalogues gratis. Seeds forward- 
ed from Hartford. aug. 1-2t* 


GRASS AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


200 Bushels Clover Seed, 
600 «od Ti 


ness. 











0. mothy, new crop, 
3000 do. Red Taper head Grass, 
500 do. Orchard Grass, new crop, 
200. do. Fay Gress, American Perennial, 
1000. do. White Dutch Clover, 


1000 Ibs. Lucerne. 

One cask of Attsack, or Hysrip Clover. This article is 
well worth the attention of Farmers; and in the opinion of those 
who have raised it, will —— all other clovers—it is fully 
equal to the White, and will grow four feet high. 


GARDEN SEED. 


200 bushels extra early PEAS, new crop, 
‘ do. Turnip seed—all kinds, new crop, 
With all kinds of Garden Seeds, of my own importation and 
raising, for sale at the Seed and Agricultural Warehouse of 


Aug-1 2t No. 29 Market st., Philadelphia. 


GROUND BONES. 


O FARMERS AND PLANT ERS.—The subscribers beg 
leave to inform their friends and Prenehet they still con- 
Ginue the Grinding of Bones, collected daily from the butchers, 
therefore perfectly fresh, and contain all their fertilizing quali- 
Ges in the greatest perfection. Their late improvement in ma- 
chinery also renders the Bones finer and more desirable. 
Orders received at the store of Gro. C. Cottins & Denson, 
$3 Light street wharf, or at the Factory, intersection of Co- 
Jumbia street and Washington road. 
aug. 1-4t COLLINS & BULLOCK. 











OR SALE—A FARM of 300 acres, 70 of which» 
woodiand, situated in Talbot county, on Third {He . 
ven River, and opposite to the Military Academy at O» © 
ford, being about © miles from Easton. The steamboats — 
plying between Baltimore and Easton pass the door. | ~ 
ew Farms have ever been offered for sale possessing 

advantages equal to those belonging to this estate. It is 
now in a good state of cultivation, and such are the inex- 
haustible resources of the most fertilizing manures, that 
with comparative small expense of labor it may be made 
one of the most productive farms of the size in the coun 
Among the manures which exist_so abundantly, there is 
Marl, Shell Bank, Marsh and Woods’ Dirt. | : 

Game, such as frequent these waters at all times daring 
the season. Also from the River, Fish, Oysters, &c. i 
abundance. 7 

The society of the neighbohood is everything that a 
gentleman could wish for his family, being in the imme 
diate vicinity of the estates of Col. Nich. Goldsborough, 
Gen. Tench Tilghman and the Messrs. Bannings. 


The DWELLING is a spacious double house, 
one of the finest in the couuty, built by one of the 
best Baltimore mechanics, and combines all the 

conveniences for a large family. A v exeellent ten- 
ant House, which in case of a division the farm into 
two, of which the place is very susceptible, would answer 
for a Es Barn, Stables, Carriage Houses, Grana 
ries, &c. &c. 

Martin Goldsborough, Esq., who now occupies the 
premises, will give information to any who may call to 
see it. The place will be shown to any one by Mr. John 
Dulin, my present overseer, who resides on the premises} 





and for further particulars, enquire of 
EO. W. MORLING 
mh 1 No. 259 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, Ma 





ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 


HE undersigned invites the attention of Farmers to & 

preparation of an article for the improvement of worn- 
outland, which he is confident, from actual experiment, 
will supercede the imported articie, at a cost of 230 per Ton; 
or for a moderate compensation, will give the necessary ite 
formation, whereby every Farmer can make the preparation 
for himself. All letters (post paid) directed to No. 934 Light 
street Wharf, will receive attention. 

May l. WM. L. BATEMAN. 


Netting—(Machine made-) 


as subscriber will keep constantly on hand a very ew- 

erior article in the quality of the Twine, regularity of 
the Meshes, and perfection of the Knots, ready to be furnish- 
ed to order for Fishing Nets and Seines, and the protection 
of Fruit Trees, Tobacco Plants and Garden Vegetables from 
frosts; and Fruit and Berries from birds, and will be sold 
much lower than it can be made by hand. Apply to 

JOHN MeMULLEN, 
mh. 1-3t* 71 South st. Bowly’s wharf, Baltimore. 


GRANT’S CRADLES and FAN MILLS, for 
sale wholesale and retail by 
june 1 E. WHITMAN & CO. 


SWEEP HORSE POWERS of the most ap 
proved patterns, for sale by 
june | E. WHITMAN & CO, 


BAMBOROUGH’S FANS. ‘ 
600 of the celebrated BAMBOROUGH FANS 
for sale.—Farmers in Md. and Va. knowing the 
Value of a good Wheat Fan Mill, will apply direct 
to E. WHITMAN & CO., who are the sole own- 
ers of this patent in Maryland. june l 
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Guano.—We refer to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Fowle & Co. on another page, offering to 
the Farmers contiguous to the District of .Co- 
lumbia a supply of Guano. These gentlemen are 
in the trade, and were among the 
first to introduce the use of Guano among the far- 
mers of the neighboring counties of Virginia, and 








have thus been the means of aiding in rendering | he 


some of these counties among the most fertile, as 

they were formerly the most pepe omy in 

rance in the old Dominion. essrs. F. & 

. will no doubt be able to afford the article on as 

terms as any other dealer, having a large 

stock on hand, and we learn, several vessels on 
their way from the Chincha Islands. 


Tur Crops.—The seasonable weather, for the 
last few weeks, has had a decidedly favorable in- 
fluence on the corn crop, and also on the oats, and 
the prospect is favorable for a fair average crop of 
each—Although in various sections, much damage 
had been done to the wheat, and in many localities 
it has suffered greatly from various casualties,such as 
the army and joint worm, the smut and red wevil, 
and from being winter-killed,—yet the crop, taken 
as a whole, cannot, we think, fall very far short of 
the usual average—In the West it is said to be very 
favorable—the grain, however, does not turn out 
very plump and perfect. The demand for thresh- 
ing machinery, we learn, has never been so great 
as it is the present season, 


Distributing Guano.—A correspondent in Wash- 
ington city, asks if there is any machine which can 
be recommended for sowing Guano. We know of 
none, for that particular purpose, but would sup- 
pose that large sales could be made of it, if some of 
our ingenious artizans would make one that would 
answer the purpose. The ordinary way of sowing 
by hand, is often, and indeed most always, done. in 
such a slovenly manner, as to make the poor fields 


upon which it is sown, present a very unpleasant | P 


sight to the eye, as well as to leave the fields very 
unequally improved, viz: in spots. 


Montgomery Co. Md. Agr. Soc.—At a meeting of 
the society held on the first Monday in July, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

R. P. Dunlop, President; Otho Magruder, Vice 
President for the first election district; Zachariah 
Waters, for the second; Nathan 8. White for the 
third; R. J. Bowie for the fourth; and Wm. P. Pal- 
mer for the fifth. William V. Bouic, Recordin 
Secretary; James W. Anderson, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Robt, W. Carter, Treasurer. 

Messrs. George E. Brooke, William Clements, 
Samuel T. Stonestreet, Joseph H. Bradley and 
George W. Dawson, were elected members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Prior to the election, a letter was received and 
read from A. B. Davis, esq, in which he assigned 
his ill-health as a reason for his absence, and warm- 
ly thanked the society for the confidence. reposed 
in him by his frequent elections to the Presidency, 
ila ning positively to be a candidate for re- 

ion. 





The following resolutions were adopted: 
_ Resolved, That this society respond to the invita- 
tion of Messrs. P. Wilder, C. B. Calvert, and 


others, to send delegates to the National Conven- 
tion of Agriculturists, to be held in the city of 
Washington, ‘on the 24th of this. present month; 
and that A. B. Davis, R. J. Bowie, Benj: Halle- 
well, and: Geo. .W. Dawson, be ‘appointed. dele- 
gates from this society to said convention, 
Resolved, That the thanks of the ‘society are 
justly due, and are hereby tendered to A. B. 5 
Ena late President thereof, for his long continued, 
zealous and very valuable services to the society. 
Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the socie 
presented to the Secretary and Treasurer of 
this society, for their faithful and efficient services 
during the past year. 


Apritymce Lime ro an op Pasture. 

A Correspondent says:— 

‘s] have an old pasture that has pee ee 
many years, and desire next year to seed it to 
wheat; but as I believe it to be destitute of lime, 
or nearly so, I wish to lime it, and desire to know 
when, and how, you would apply the lime?” 

'P this inquiry we reply,—that early this fall we 
would mark off the field in 7 yards squares, plate 
half a bushel of unslaked lime in the centre of each 
équare, slake the lime with a strong solution of 
salt, and so soon as it fell into powder, have it 
spread, When the whole field is gone over in this 
way, we would harrow it, so a8 to diffuse the lime 

the surface soil, and let the field so remain 
until time to plough it next year. By this process, 
the pasture will-be improved, the lime will have 
become pretty intimately mixed with the surface 
soil; will be in a condition to act advantage- 
ously upon the crop of wheat, while the lime itself 
will so far have become mild, as not to injurigusly 
interfere with guano, or any other highly 
trated animal manures that may be applied to the 
land. If guano should be the nutritive manure 
used, it should, sevveestory to being broadcasted, 
- moistened w “i “1 — of ate have all bart 
jumps broken, ai mix proportion: 
peck of plaster and half a bushel of salt to each 
100 Ibs. of guano, then be sown broadcast, and 
loughed in. | Before the wheat is seeded or drilled 
mm, land should be thoroughly: pulverized, by 
the free use of the harrow and roller. As we are 
the advocate of deep ploughing, and especially for 
wheat, we would at least plough 8 inches deep. 


For the Amerwan Farmer. 
Guano upon Rep Lawn. 
Tosacoo Row P. O.,; Va., 
Amberst Co., July 21, 1852. 
Mr. Editor:—Having heretofore stated to you 
that I was disappointed at the result of Guano upon 





& | red land, I owe this fertilizer the ‘‘amerde -honora- 


ble,”’ which I now make, by saying that the last 
experiment with guano on red land gave me so 
fuch satisfaction, that instead of abandoning its 
use, as I once proposed, I have this fall bought five 
times as much as I ever did before. 

Very respectf’y, Pauir St. Gro. Auauer, 


Tobacco Planters, and others, are.invited, to,call 
and examine the A itural Boiler offered for 
sale by Messrs, Robbins & Bibb, (see advertise- 
ment on another page.) It is believed that the to- 
bacco can be dried in a much less time, with a 
t of the fuel now used for the pu 

e smoky smell given to the. tobacco, by the com- 
mon process of drying, will be avoided, and con- 








sequently a better price realized. 
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UNDER DRAINING. 
Monteoomery, Axa., Sept. 13, 1851. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sir:—I have attentively ‘perused every num- 
ber of your paper since I have been a subscriber, 
_ (from fast January) in the hope of being fully in- 
structed in relation to under as well as open drains. 
As this is an important matter to every farmer own- 
ing one hundred acres of land, I think you would 
confer a favor on other new subscribers, as well as 
myself, by re-publishing, if, a8 is probable, there 
are valuable papers on this subject in the back No’s. 
of the Farmer. : 

I have near my dwelling a low concave piece of 
land, which has held water from time immemorial. 
Last spring the water was taken from the basin by 
‘an open ditch—The ditch answers every purpose, 
but has been cut through a ridge of land, so that it 
is wide and deep, and dangerous to cattle. On the 
river near me there is a Jarge gravel bar, the stones 
composing it being generally the size of a hen’gegg. 
Will you please inform me whether these stones 
would answer to fill as tile for under draining?—If 
the ditch was filled about 18 inches, with these 
stones, and covered the whole length with short 
thick oak boards, and the dirt from the ditch thrown 
back on the boards, would such an under drain ef- 
fectively relieve the pond of water, and keep it dry? 

If you will answer this, you will greatly oblige 
one who wishes well to you and your journal, | 

Respectfully, I. A. L. 
Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Our friend, “I. A. L.,” could not wisb for better 
: rials to form his under drain than the gravel 
he describes. Where such sized gravel is used, the 
ditch should be e shaped. After filling in the 
‘stones to the depth he names, he should cover them 
‘with turf cut into the proper shape and size, to be 
laid with the grass side downwards, the earth should 
be then filled in and trampled down hard. If he 
‘has not grass turf convenient, he may use in its 
stead, long straw, laying it in nicely, so as to cover 
‘the surface of the stones to the depth of a few in- 
ches, then throw in the earth and trample it in hard. 
At the outlet of the drain we would advise him to 
‘face it inwards with bricks, laid in mortar made of 
hydraulic cement, for about two feet from the 
mouth, covering the conduit thus to be formed, of 
bricks also, to be laid in the same kind of mortar. 

The size of the ditch will, of course, have to cor- 
respond with the quantity of water it may have to 
vent. 


Vatve or Svussoinima. 
By Prof. Norton, 

**In connection with draining, must be noticed 
another mode of mechanical improvement; this is 
subsoil ploughing. The subsoil plough is an imple- 
ment contrived to stir up and loosen the lower soil, 
without bringing it to the surface. It follows the 
furrow of an ordinary plough, and goes down as 
deep as it can be forced, in some cases from 20 to 
® inches. The soil is thus broken and mellowed, 
air finds entrance, injurious substances are washed 
down lower, or if there are drains, carried away, 
‘and the whole soil to a greatly increased depth, is 
‘fitted for the sustenance of plants. It should be 


‘repeated once in five or six years. It is difficult 
to go down more than a few inches below the old 
furrow at the first ‘subsofling; at the second, one’ 





or two more can be gained, and so on till the 
greatest possible depth is attained.”” 

We would remark, that wet lands, before bej 
subsoiled, should be drained, and that they sho 
not undergo the process of deepening, for at least 
a year after being drained, to allow ‘the soil time 
to relieve itself of superabundant water. Subsoil. 
ing should, however, be resorted to immediate . 
to break up the indurated clay, to let down 
water, and the air in.—Editor 4m. Farmer. 


GROWING ASPARAGUS. 
Near Lowen Marusro, 
March 18, 1852. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer. a 
In your directions in the March No. of the Far. 
mer, as to the mode of raising Aspa » you re 
commend the roots to be raised in one bed, and #t 
one or two years old to be taken up and transplay 
ted in another. Is that really necessary to insuge 
good asparagus, provided proper care be takenin 

lanting the seed to have the roots set at a suitable 
Sistanos apart? You will surely have it fit for. eat 
ing one or two years earlier by not moving the 


roots, 

In March 1822 (thirty years ago) I selected iy 
my garden a place of light sandy loam, about 5ifegt 
wide and 25 long, had it well manured and t 
under with the spade, then manured again w) 
fine manure, chopt and raked it in, laid off the bed 
with a line in rows full 12 inches apart, crossed 
with marks the same distance, and in each cheek 

lanted one or two seed, about two inches d 

tcame up well. Had it kept clean of weeds and 
grass all the year. The next spring cleaned of 
the bed, had it manured, raked and lightly coveréd 
with rich mould, and kept quite clean the second 
year. It grew finely. The third year it was tres 
ted in like manner as the second. That year we 
eut very good asparagus from the bed, and every 
year since. 

About 5 years after the first, I planted a sécond 
bed about the same size, treated in the same way. 
The two have annually produced more fine aspar- 
gus than can be consumed in | family, although 
we use it every day until tired of it, and have ple 
ty of other vegetables. We usually commence its 
use about the 20th April—sometimes earlier, de 
pending on the forwardness of the season. I hi 
met with asparagus at Baltimore and other pladés, 
but have never seen any better than my own. ~ 

Catvert County. | 

* We do not think it necessary, where those ¥ 
may grow asparagus will taxe the same notal 
pains, as did our correspondent, in dropping ‘the 
seed ata suitable distance, and the same care in 
after culture.—Editor 4m. Farmer. 





Anatysis oF Rep Crover. 
1000 Ibs. of Red Clover contain, when dried, 
Nitrogen 17 Ibs. 


Potass 28 « 
Soda 5 6 
Lime 28 
Magnesia a 7 
Sulphuric Acid ais 
Phosphoric Acid oF 
Chlorine 37 «6 
Carbon 550 «§ 


Silica, iron, alumina, manganese, oxygen and 
hydrogen, make up the remainder.—Sprengel. 
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Cochin China 

To the Editor of the American Farmer— 
Dear Sin:—I send you enclosed a 
cut giving a fair representation of my 
stock of China Fowls; the engraving is 
a true portrait of a Cock and Hen which 
are now in my possession, and at the 
time of their being F yt hse were 
eleven months old. Their weight at 
that time was 19 Ibs., the cock weigh- 
ing 103¢ lbs. and the pullet 834; the pul- 
let at 13 months, was weighed again, 
and weighed a trifle over 9 lbs. This I 
think is good weight for birds of their 
e, and will not, | think, be easily ex- 
celled; the plumage of my stock is a 
dark brown, with a tinge of gold color, 
and sometimes a yellowish brown or 
dark buff, with a fine gloss; they have 
afine erect carriage, as you will per- 
ceive by the portraits, very wide across 
the back, wide and full breast, and deep 
ip the quarter, embracing I think, all 
the qualities for 2a Domestic Fow); their 
combs are single and serrated, (not 
double) iegs are generally yellowish, 
red, aud sometimes dark color; occa- 
sionally aslight feathering on the leg is 
shown; the dark colored leg [ prefer, 
myself, although others may prefer the 
yellow, being a matter of fancy. All 
things considered, [ think the China 
Fowls, for domestic purposes, are the 
best, and this conclusion | come to from 
actical experience, havirg bred with- 

n the past six years some fifteen differ- 
ent varieties. They are kept easy, and 
their laying qualities are not exceeded. 

Respectfully yours 


CHAS. SAMPSON, West Roxbury, Mass., 





July 21, 1852. 





BRICK DUST—ITS USE. 

A correspondent in Virginia, writes us thus:— 

“At the risk of being thought troublesome, I 
would seek some information. There is an old 
brick kiln adjoining this farm, which was burnt at 
least thirty years ago, and seems now to have be- 
come a powder. It struck me that it might be ren- 
dered available as a manure. What is your opin- 
ion? If not willing to risk your own, will you ob- 
tain the information for me?” 

Our opinion is, that bricks reduced to powder, as 
described above, would make an excellent ingredi- 
ent in a compost, formed of 3 parts barn-yard and 
stable manure, and 1 part of the dust—that 15 loads 
of the former, mixed with 5 of the latter, would 
pevre as efficient in the first crop, and much more 
asting than would 20 loads of the former, éf applied 
alone to a sandy, or sandy-loam soit. 

Brick-dust is a very active absorbent, and pos- 
‘sesses, withal, retentive powers. We believe, there- 
fore, that it would serve toa very great extent, to 
fix the ammonia of the organic manure, and keep 
it until it might be called for by the wants of the 
growing plants. This is our theoretical view of the 
matter. But we have a case of its practical benefit 
at hand, and as facts are infinitely better than theo- 
ries, however well grounded the latter may be, we 
will give it for the benefit of our correspondent. 
_ A friend of ours, who, in 1837, purchased a farm 
in Delaware, had upon it just such remains of a 
brick-kiln, as is described by our correspondent, 
and consulted us as to whether he could turn the 
dust to profitable account. We advised him to 
form it into compost with his putrescent manure, 
inthe proportions above named,—to give to one 
portion of his field—a sandy loam that he intended 
to be put in corn, 20 loads of compost thus to be 
made; to mark the part on which he put it, and to 





give an equal quantity of manure alone per acre,—to 
cultivate both parts alike, observe the results care- 
fully, and report them tous. In the fall of 1838, 
he informed us that his corn crop had turned out an 
excellent one over the whole field, that it was fully 
as heavy on that part where he had applied his com- 
post, comprised of 15 loads of stable and barn-yard 
manure and 5 loads of the dust, as it was where he 
had applied 20 loads of stable and barn-yard ma- 
nure. In the fall of 1838, he seeded his corn ground 
to wheat, and the result, as he informed us in the 
autumn of 1839, was,—that the part where the 
brick-dust had been used, was decidedly best; the 
crop: being good over the entire field. In the cul- 
tivation of his corn, he used the cultivator, with 
the view of not disturbing the manare, in order that 
his crops might have the full benefit of it, and none 
be lost by evaporation, as it would have been had 
the plough been used, In the spring of 1839, he 
seeded his wheat to. clover, and he assured us that 
the clover on the part where the brick-dust compost 
had been applied. was so superior to the other part, 
as to elicit inquiries from his friends, who visited 
him, as to the cause of the difference, though the 
whole field had received a dressing of a bushel of 
plaster to the acre. In the summer of 1840, we 
saw him again, when he informed us that the same 
superiority existed in the growth of the clover on 
the part where the brick-dust had been applied, as 
he had stated the previous year. 





The Trial of Reaping Machines in Ohio, by the 
State Society, awarded the first prize for Reaping 
to Densmore’s machine; the second to Hussey’s— 
the first prize for Mowing, to Ketchum’s; the 
second to Hussey’s—there were 12 machines en- 
tered. 
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To Farmers, Planters and Gardeners. 
CHAPPELL’S IMPROVED FERTILIZER 


AHEAD oF ALL ComPETITION. 


The season has again arrived for us to call the at- 
tention of the Farmers of Maryland to the valuable 
manure for ‘“‘Worn-out Lands,” known as 

** CHAPPELL’S IMPROVED FERTILIZER.” 

It is a source of great gratification to us to be able 
to state that we have heard of so many cases where 
the Fertilizer has produced large crops from 
‘worn-out lands,” outstripping all other manures, 
that we can recommend it with even more confi- 
dence than heretofore. In fact the constituents 
used in its manufacture, cannot be applied to any 
soil suitable for cultivation, without some advan- 
tage, and though in some cases, (owing either to a 
peculiarity of the soil or the season,) the entire 
cost of outlay may not be refunded the first crop, 
the improvement in the soil will eventually repay 
the farmer well for its use. 

The result of many experiments has convinced us 
that one of the t advantages our “Fertilizer” 

over Guano, is, that on an equal amount 
of same surface of ground, the yield of grain will 
equal, while the crop of clover will be much increas- 
ed, where the “ Fertilizer’’ is used, than where Gu- 
ano is applied. Like ‘Guano,’ its effect is more dis- 
tinct and remunerative on very poor land than on 
that in a higher state of cultivation ; it largely in- 
creases the growth of vegetable matter, and there- 
by enables the farmer to increase his supply of sta- 


ly, and although not seeded till the 22d and 23d of 
October, and like most broad-cast wheat this sea« 
son, was wather thin. I shall make 15 bushels per 
acre from old field corn ground. The wheat ong 
land of 20 yards wide through this field, on which the 
Fertilizer was not applied at the time of seeding, was 
scarcely worth cutting, although it had all been equal. 
ly dressed with 300 Ibs. of guano per acre, sowed 
upon the rough and harrowed in immediately pre 
ceeding the corn planting, which was the 6th of May, 
1852, The results on the Rye crop are equally sat. . 
isfactory and favorable to the Fertilizer, as they are 
in the growing corn crops so far. 

I have tried with good results, your Fertilizer in 
combination with Peruvian Guano, 20, 30, 50 Ibs, 
of Guano to 300 Ibs. of the Fertilizer. [ believe 
100 Ibs. of Guano with 200 Ibs. of the Fertilizer, in 
most cases, would be better than 300 of Guano. ©] 
shall use 300 Ibs. of the Fertilizer, with from 50 to 
100 Ibs. of Guano, (in combination,) according to the 
strength of the land, for my fall seeding this year. 

In haste, very oo yours, 
T. AP. C. JONES, 

The following is the letter alluded to by Com. 
Jones: 

Near Prospect Hi11, Va., April 29, 1852. 

oie kindness for a = De oy ‘Ralimore Sen, on ee , 
containing notice of transfer of ‘‘South Baltimore Chemi 
Works” to you. I should have sooner acknowledged your at- 
i I was anxious to see a further development of the 
effects of your Fertilizer before I wrote. You may 

ar ago I purchased the first Fertilizer, (a ton 
with which I experimented with barley and corn, at the time 
planting, and on wheat and grass, as a wp ressing, all in com- 


| ‘ 

i : Prt n with Peruvian and Patagonian Guano, at about 

1 ble manure, by which, and the additional clover, cost. The effect on the cariby ee decidedly in favor of the 
generated by its use, with an occasional application | Fertilizer beyond all question; While upon wheat, corn a 

H , the ference was scarcely le on the growing 


of 1 barrel of the Salts per acre, will secure to him | Srope. ‘The est year War 


k 
seeded with October, 1861; the 





a continued increase of crop, and his land, instead 
of degenerating by cultivation will continue to in- 
crease in fertility; therefore, taking these advanta- 
ges into consideration, it is the cheapest and most 
expeditious agent for renovating “* Worn-out Lands.” 

Ours is the original and only genwine “Agricultu- 
ral Salts,” and we were the inventors and introdu- 
cers of these compounds. Farmers will be partic- 
ular, therefore to have none but ‘“‘Cuaprecy’s Frer- 
TILIZER.”” 

We subjoin some evidences of the effect produced 
by our Fertilizer, to which we call especial atten- 
tion, as such actual experiments ace the best evidences 
we can give of the superior qualities claimed for it. 

Near Prosrecr Hut, Va. 
July 2ist, 1852. } 
P. Srocnrow Cnarre.t, Esq.— 

Dear Sir :—Absence from home since the mail- 

ing of your letter in Baltimore, until last evening, 


und on which the barley ew 
jorence wheat on the 3d day o’ 

und was in the finest heart, 200 lbs. of Peruvian guano 
faving in after fallowi but before seeding, 


Pennock’s drill. "The last dressing of e 





ano was carefully sown broadcast transversely to the 
dressing of guano, and to the belt of the Fertilizer, thro the 
barley, which se the Peruvian and 'P: nian guano, 
and the course of the drill crosses obliquely the beltof about six- 
ty feet, on which the Fertilizer was used a year ago. 
My wheat, like most wheat of the season, is but middling; mg 
land was ploughed a deep, and, although itis high an 
ing, the wheat has suffered ama | froma soduadeney of mois- 
ture; nevertheless, the wheat on the part on which the Fertil 
izer was used at the time of sowing the barley, in April, 1861, is 
no only higher but stronger, has a better color, and is in 
re t more promising than the wheat on either side of it, 
wi ding the pouBLe dressing of Guano to one of the 
tilizer. I have also ten acres of corn ground in wheat, on 
our Fertilizer was used and sown incom with Peruvian 
and repeated at the time of sowing the wheat; the Fer 
tilizer so far holds its own, and should { live to see it, if willgive 
you particulars of the harvest. 
THe —— to which my mind is brought by the foregoing 
e iments are: 
irst—That at an equal cost, with less labor, and far greater 
convenience in its application, your Fertilizer is full = 
] when first appii , and 
much more its effects on after 


the average fy of Peruvian Guano 
in crops. . 
Secondly—That six hundred pounds (two barrels) of Fertili- 





“ e 7 zer, incorporated with the soil with the harrow before seeding 
has A gem Ser reply, which I now give or pla in is better Soa: 300, pounds of feravian CoseecE 
as briefly as possible. ‘armer is com Tha pi! Mn on 

The wheat wees or Monument wheat) on the i S lowent tele  seenseeat re et 9 a 
barley field alluded to, dressed in April 1851, with | Whilst coat of 600 Ibs. POI osc nscccihacscicceasiaeru , 6.09 
your Fertilizer, preserved its superiority to the end Difference in favor of Fertilizer..........+4++.$1.00 
—it was thicker and taller—say 4 feet 10, against 4 Very respectiully, Xe. 


feet 6—the head was longer, contained more and 
better grain, and the yield, as far as myself and 
others, who watched the progress of the two years 
cultivation, as well as the most casual observer 
could judge, was set down at 20 or 25 percent more 
than the guanoed ground on either side of the 
Fertilizer. 

The ten acres of corn ground wheat, to which I 
alluded in my former communication, maturgd fine- 





T. AP. C. JONES. 
Norrotx Co., near Great Bridge P. O. 
19th July, 1852. 
Mr. P. Srocxron CuaprpeLt— 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 13th is to hand.— 
Agreeable to its request, I beg to inform you of re 
sults, so far, with your ‘‘Fertilizer.’’ In the two 
first weeks of April, I had it sown broadcast at the 
rate of 605 pounds per acre, or 2 ounces to the 
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ware yard; on that to which I had applied your 
“Salts’’ (300 Ibs. to the acre) last year, I put one- 
half or 302 Ibs. to the acre, and ploughed itin. In 
the two first weeks of May,1 planted the corn in 
drills of 5 feet apart and about 2 feet between plant 
and plant, putting a shovel of manure to each hill, 
to give it a fair start,—this I thought but justice to 
your “Fertilizer’’ and to myself,—it came up well 
and made a good stand, and though we were liter- 
ally scorcked up for three weeks, it held its own 
well, both in growth and color;—it is now laid up 
and has that fine broad and dark green leaf, which 
none but new ground corn, (at least here) ever as- 
sumes. Should it continue to prosper as it has, and 
have a few rains in August, my neighbours think it 
will produce equal to any new ground—say, about 
5 to 6 barrels per acre. I planted 5 drills (5ft.) 3 
feet between the plants; in twoof them I put a 
heap’d gill, (at the rate of nearly 800 lbs. to the acre,) 
and in three only a scant 24ds gill (about 500 Ibs. to 
the acre) in the hill. They grew off remarkably 
well until the last 10 or 12 days they fell off; this 
was what I expected, as when the roots extended 
into the middle, “2 had nothing but the — land 
to sustainthem. This satisfies me my first view 
was correct, namely, to broad-cast it and then give 
the corn a start in the hill, either with the ‘‘Salts,” 
or with manure. I see I am too prolix, but in jus- 
tice to the subject I could not say less. 

With respect, your most obe’dt. 
PETER JOSEPH CLINTON. 
Near Mounr Airy, Carroll ; 
Co., Md. July 7, 1852. 
P. Stockton Chappell, Esq. 

Dear Sin:—In answer to yours of the 27th of 
June, I would say—during the summer of 1846 I 
purchased three barrels of ‘“Chappell’s Fertilizer,” 
and applied two bbls. of the same on oats, and 1 
bbl. on corn—It yielded me a good crop of both 
oats and rye. In the fall I stubbled the oat ground, 
and sowed it in rye, and it yielded me more than 
an average crop. I used three barrels last summer 
on corn, and it made me an excellent crop—In sev- 
etal rows I put none of the Fertilizer, and in those 
rows Thad no corn. I have used it this summer on 
corn and potatoes (broadcast) and so far it looks very 
well, and should the season be favorable, have no 
doubt it will yield me a good crop. 

Yours truly, Ricnarp BrasHear. 

Price, $3 per barrel, containing 300 pounds. 

Terms.—Cash on delivery; or approved City ac- 
ceptances for sums over $50. 

AMPHLETS, containing additional certificates, 
can be obtained by applying at our office, 
165 Lombard street, 
One door from Howard street. 
P. STOCKTON CHAPPELL. 


WHEAT DRILLS. 

E. WHITMAN & CO. have now on hand a 
large stock of the most approved Wheat Drills, 
viz:—Pennocks, Pierce’s, Moore’s, Hunt’s and 
Jenkin’s, at various prices, from $60 to $100. 

Farmers in want of Drills can here find all the 
kinds best known and approved. 

E, WHITMAN & CO., 

55 Light st., Baltimore, Md. 


aug. 1-1t 
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KETTLEWELL’S SALTS WITH GUANO. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 


Dear Sin:—In requesting you to publish the fol- 
lowing letter in your valuable journal, I take a per- 
sonal liberty with the author, which can only find 
an apology inthe elevated motives which prompt 
me to do so. It was not intended for the public 
eye; and I trust that my valued friend, will pardon 
the impropriety and indiscretion which, I cannot 
escape from feeling I commit in its publication, 
without his permission. My object is two-fold— 
first, that the Agricultural community may be put 
in possession of the intelligent and practical opin- 
ions and fects which it contains—emanating from 
a source so high and reliable, and based upon a ca- 
pable, truthful, and careful experience. My sec- 
ond object, is the expression of my unaffected grat- 
itude to the author himself. Four years ago, when 
I commenced this enterprise, against the counsel 
of my warmest friends, and in the face of difficul- 
ties which nothing but the sternest faith could in- 
spire courage to meet, J was cheered by a response 
from several of the most successful and accom- 
plished agriculturists of Maryland and Virginia, 
which stimulated me on to renewed exertions, un- 
til obstacles, difficulties, prejudices, and disappoint- 
ments have given way to moderate success—hope, 
and a reciprocal confidence upon the part of the 
farmer—which it is needless to say, I cherish with 
the most sacred regard. Among this was con- 
spicuous the Revd. author of this letter. 

Blending all the best elements of life, and the 
moral elevation of society, as intimately connected 
with the improvement of our worn out lands of the 
Atlantic States,—and contemplating the increased 
demand for industry, as an essential principle to 
the welfare of communities, he fully appreciated, 
that, whatever added value to the soil, also strength- 
ened and renovated the moral attributes, as well 
as the habits and condition of the social organize- 
tion—There is much more than mere pecuniury 
gain—important as it is—in making two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before. To his 
encouragement, practical suggestions, enlightened 
observations, and constant, unwavering friendship, 
I feel that I owe the absence of many days of de- 
spondency, and the gradual and increasing success 
of an enterprise, which was the inception of a natu- 
ral taste for agricultural pursuits, and which leads 
me to hope I have rendered some service to the 
largest and most important of all the varied inter- 
ests of ourcommon country. So deeply do I feel 
this generous confidence, and unremitting kindness, 
that I have permitted, and indulged myself in the 
public expression of it, now, that with the aid of 
such friends I have escaped ‘‘quicksands,” “bars 
and breakers,” and am fairly and safely in sight of 
land. Most respectfully yours, 

Joun KetrLewe.. 
Cumperzanp Co. Va., July 12, 1852. 

My Dear Sir:—Our last mail brought me yours 
of the 6th inst., and, according to your request, I 
reply at once. [had previously read with great in- 
terest and pleasure, your advertisement in the 
American Farmer, and was not surprised at the re- 
sults which Dr. Stewart has brought out from the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, and in a manner authenticated by his own ex- 
periment. 





I had before satisfied myself, slight as is my ac- 
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quaintance with Agricultural Chemistry, that Pe. 
ravian Guano, except when combined with a liberal 
system of manuring, would exhaust the land, by a 
very rapid process, of its inorganic or mineral ele- 
ments, and of course produce sterility in a few 
years. I have therefore been very diligent in my 
efforts to collect and apply stable and farm-pen ma- 
nures, leaves and mould from the forest, and indeed 
the materials of food for crops from every source 
within my reach. Still [ could not. but apprehend 
serious mischief in the evil from the use of the Gu- 
ano. You remember that about two 7 ago I 
suggested to you, that a combination of your Ren- 
ovator with Peruvian Guano, would probably be 
about the best and cheapest system tha® could be 
adopted for the substantial improvement of worn 
out lands, and indicated at the same time my purpose 
to combine them on my next crop of wheat. This, 
however, I was prevented from doing by my ina- 
bility to get my Guano up the river in time for my 
wheat seeeding. But [did put both articles on a 
limited portion of one of my fields, and the result 
confirms the facts and reasonings of Dr. Stewart. 
I have no doubt whatever that this view is the 
correct one; and I agree with the editor of the 
Farmer, that ‘‘a new era is now dawning on the 
agricultural community.” 

I am glad to learn from so high authority as. Dr. 
Stewart,—for you did not think proper to answer 
my questions in the early part of our correspon- 
dence, with regard to the constituents of your ren- 
ovator,—that your formula of preparation is a good 
one. My object was to ascertain whether the 
Renovator contained all the mineral elements of 
fertility in the soil. If this be so—and I suppose 
it is—there can be no doubt, in view of the facts 
stated by Dr. S., that we have reached a point in 
agricultural improvement that ought not only to 
gladden, but almost to satisfy the patriotic and be- 
nevolent heart. All that is now needed is, to get 
the theory authenticated to the satisfaction of the 
farming community, by such experiments as will 
convince even the most sceptical. You will have 
achieved high honor to yourself, and secured a 
competency for you and yours, if it shall be found 
that your compound, in connexion with Peruvian 
Guano, will not only pay well in the crops, but 
leave the land in such condition that it will bear 
heavy grass crops. Ido not doubt the facts in the 
case—if there be any truth in chemical science, 
they must be so. 

As far as I have tried the Renovator, 1 have ta- 
ken great pleasure in numerous conversations on 
the subject, and in a ae | extensive correspon- 
dence which either you or I brought upon me, in 
saying, that as far as the growth of clover, and the 
substantial improvement of the soil are concerned, 
it is the best manure I ever used. My only objec- 
tion to it was, that it did not pay in the crop as fast 
as my circumstances obliged me to get returns for 
my outlays of money. There is no comparison be- 
tween it and Guano as to the growth of clover, and 
in the improvement of the land, as my two fields 
this year abundantly testify ; and the poorest field, 
by a great deal, had the Renovator. I cut this year 


from this field of 29 acres—and did not go over the 
half of it,—much the greater portion of it improved 
almost exclusively with 2 bbls. of the Renovator to 
the acre, about 60,000 lbs. of as good clover hay as 
I ever saved, bad as the season for the growth of 
clover has been. You will say, I have got my pay 








now. YesI have; and with a very heavy interest 
upon it. 

Such is my confidence in the views to which I 
have referred, that you may send me 50 barrels of. 
your Renovator, to the care of Watkins & Morton, 
Petersburg. Yours very truly, 

J. 8. Arnmistgap. 

The undersigned respectfully but earnestly asks 
the attention of the Agricultural community to hig 
advertisement, and the comm@ication of Dr. David 
Stewart, the distinguished Chemist, in reference to 
the mixture of his Salts and Peruvian Guano, and 
published in the last (July) number of the Ameri. 
can Farmer. Nothing of more real or valuable im- 


.portance to the agricultural interest, has ever ap- 


peared, even in that valuable journal. 

This opinion is avowed by the most eminent, 
and those who have no interest but that of the pub- 
lic; it has also been confirmec to demonstration b 
actual experiment. Those who have not seen this 
advertisement, can be supplied by application to the 
undersigned. Since its publication the undersigned 
has been made acquainted with various instances, 
where Guano had been used with wonderful re. 
sults a few years ago, but which has since utterly 
failed. The cause was inexplicable until the ap. 
pearance of Dr. Stewart’s communication; and 
then the solution and the demonstration came to- 
gether. Inreply to various enquiries, the under- 
signed wants it understood that he does not keep 
this Compound on hand, but mixes it as ordered and 
directed—therefore those who want it should apply 
in time, and it will be ready at the period indicated. 
By an analysis presented to-day, I find for that par- 
ticular soil 14 Guano and 24ds Salts would render 
the ground more service than half and half—the 
cost being less, and the improvement greater. All 
orders will be recorded according to their dates, 
and from the amount already in, the chemical ma- 
terial for the Salts, lam apprehensive, cannot be 
found to meet the demand. When they stop, m 
sales will stop for the season, as many know 
done with ground plaster the past two years. The 
farmer has now the opportunity of buying the 
cheapest, most lasting, and equally prompt manure 
that has ever been offered to his consideration. He 
can mix it himself; all that is necessary is to make 
or complete by pulverising both well to- 
gether. 

The price of the Salts is $20 per ton; the Guano 
bought upon the best cash terms, for which no 
charge is made, and mixed in ‘the proportions di: 
rected, at $2 per ton for the actual labor. 

JOHN KETTLEWELL, 
Agricultural Depot, Federal Hill, 

Office at the wholesale Drug Store of Ober & Co. 
corner of Lombard and Hanover streets. 

P. S.—I[ have just received a note upon other 
matters, from Dr. Stewart, who has just returned 
from his farm, and who speaks of his prospects for 
corn, from the use of the mixture, in the following 
terms: 


[ Copy.) 
Joun KertrLewett, 

Dear Sir:—I have just returned from a visit to 
Cecil. I would not on a former occasion say more 
about the compound, than, “the effect is manifest,” 
but now Iam sure that any (eyen the most preju- 
diced) will admit that it A doubled the crop of 
corn. If we can succeed in proving that the same 
crop can be raised upon the same field, ‘‘year after 
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year,” improving the crop and the field both, at the | in the centre of the field to show the contrast. The 

same time, and paying for manures, tillage and the} corn on this Jand is about half the size of the ad- 

usual profit—if this can be done, it will be a great- | joining rows. So much for the present, but with 

er victory than has ever been accomplished. your aid I ean do more for the science of agricul- 
This is the third year that that field has been! ture than have ever done. 











in cultivation in corn, and I should say that it is the Yours, &c. 

best crop of the three. The tenant has lefta land| Aug.1-It (Signed) D. Srewaar. 
es ae ’ j 

BAMBOROUGH’S WHEAT FANS. 








Planters and others, residing in Virginia, “‘East of the Blue Ridge,” so called, who are using and 
selling Wheat Fans, will please to take notice, that on the 10th day of June instant, we purchased the 
full and exclusive Patent Right for making, vending and using JOHN BAMBOROUGH’S PAT-~ 
ENT WHEAT FAN, in all that part of Virginia lying East of the Blue Ridge. 

Having paid a liberal price for this valuable invention, the law will be rigidly enforced in any case 
of infringement, either in making, selling or using said Fan Mill. 

We are also the sole owners of this Patent in the State of Maryland, and are;now prepared to fur- 
nish Merchants and Farmers in any quantity they may desire. This Wheat Fan’ has received 54 Pre- 
miums, and is the most perfect and popular Farm Implement in the World. 

At the Maryland State Fair, 1849, when more than thirty Wheat Fans were on the ground, it re- 
ceived the FIRST PREMIUM, and at each exhibition of the Maryland State Society since that time, 
it has received a certificate of Pre-eminence over all others, signed by the President and Secretary, as be- 
ing the strongest and best Wheat Fan on Exhibition. We have also the pleasure to inform our custo- 
mers, that the article is better made than those heretofore offered, and without any advance in prices, 
which are, viz:—No. 1, Extra, $34. No. 1, $32, and No. 2, $30. 

All orders will meet with prompt attention, by E. WHITMAN & CO. 

Cor. Light and Pratt sts., Baltimore, Md. 

We have also made arrangements with the Patentee to sell the said Wheat Fan in all other 

States in the Union, and will attend to orders at short notice. 
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E. Whitman & Co.’s Premium Iron Thrasher, the cylinder of which 
will last 100 years in constant use. 

It is a common remark by those using this machine, that no man would use any other if he knew 
the great advantages of these. We have recently made an improvement in the teeth or spikes of this 
machine, which adds very much to its strength and durability, and can now recommend them to do 
more work with the same amount of power, and that they are more durable, will break less grain and 
thresh cleaner than any other machine made in this country. 

Prices—20 inch, $45; 24 in. $50; do. extra heavy, $60. 

The Straw Carrier may be attached, and it is a simple fixture, which seves the labor of some two 
or three hands, will separate the grain from the straw more perfectly than it can be done by hand.— 
Additional price, with Straw Carrier, $15, $18 and $20. june l 


ANAGER WANTED-—for a Farm in Baltimore county. 
Toa man who can produce the most satisiactory re- 
ferences (and none other need apply) as to character and 





ARDENER WANTED—Wanied to go to Virginia, a 
Gardener, who understands raising fruits and vege- 
tables for market—A single man, or one who has a wife and 





“small family preferred—He must be well recommended — | ability, liberal terms willbe given. Apply at this office. 


Apply at this office. Aug. 1 Aug. 1-1t 
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FIRST PREMIUM THRESHING MACHINES, 


E. Whitman & Co.’s celebrated Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power, | 
which has received the highest Premium at every Fair of the ae State Agricultural Society * 
since its formation, together with their late Improved IRON CYLIN 
are now the most popular Machines in this country. Farmers in want of first class Threshing Machines 
will do well to examine them. Also, their various SWEEP or LEVER POWERS and OPEN CYLIN- 
DER THRESHING MACHINES—making the largest and most complete stock of Threshing Ma- 


chines to be found in any house in the United States. 
aug. 1 


E. WHITMAN & CO., corner Light and Pratt sts., Balto. Md. 


ER THRESHING MACH 





E. WHITMAN & Co.'s 


PREMIUM WROUGHT IRON 


Which has received all the premiums that have 
ever been awarded to Railway Powers of any de- 
scription by the Md. State Agricultural Society,viz: 
1849—First Premium of the Muryland Agri- 

cultural Society, to E. Wuitman, for his 





RAILWAY HORSE POWER, 


cultural Society, to E. Wurman, for his 
Improved Wrought Iron Railway Horse 
Power, $15 
1851—To E. Wairman & Co., by the Maryland 
Agricultural Society, for their Improved 


Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power, $10) Wrought Iron Railway Horse Power, a Cer- 
1850—First Premium of the Maryland Agri- tificate of Pre-eminence, over all others. 
june 1 Price, $100. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 
HE subscribers have now in store, and will receive during 
the season, direct from the Chincha Islands, a full supply of 
No. 1 PERUVIAN ANO, which they offer to agriculturists 
generally at the lowest market rutes. They guarantee the 
ofall guano passing through their hands. ‘chasers re- 
ceiving their supplies from the vessel wits save the cost of sto- 


Washington, D. C. 


Seed Wheat. 


1000 BUSHELS SEED WHEAT, white blue stem, free 


rage. 
aug 1-3t 





F apt of OT on og My hy 
ior n lots suit rehasers, at $1. r e 
- y PW SWEENY, 


aug. 1-3 corner Stiles and Gough streets. 


REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Prepared for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reynolds. 
During this month the receipts of Maryland To- 
bacco have been very small, as is generally the 
case, caused by planters being busily engaged in 
harvesting and securing their crops of small grain 
and attending to the culture of the growing crop of 
Tobacco, but there has been considerable activity 
on the ~ of buyers, and sales have been pretty 
apes y effeeted, nearly as fast as the article has 
en received and inspected, and for common and 
middling descriptions at an advance of from 50 to 
75c per 100 lbs. on prices procured — this 
ear. As there is acertainty that the crop grown 
ast year wassmall, as was also the crop of Vir- 
inia Tobacto, and the stocks of old Tobacco in 
rope are very light, and a more active demand 
exists there, we are of the opinion that the present 
rates will be procured for Tobacco during the re- 
mainder of the year, and indeed should not be sur- 
prised to see a still further advance. There is an | 
unusual proportion of inferior and frosted Tobacco | 
in the crop of last year’s growth, which causes the 
average price of crops to appear very low in many 
instanees. 
The inspections of Maryland Tobacco are several 








thousand hhds. less than at this period last year, - 


tho’ ’tis believed will be at the end of the year as 
Jarge or larger than it was on the last Dec. 1851. 
We quote sales of badly frosted common Tobacco 
at $25 to $23; sound common, $3 to $3}; brownish 
dark, $4 to 4; good red and yellow, $5 to $6}; fine 





do. $7 to 8, and extra $9 to 10. 


Grain—In consequence of the prospects for a 
good yield of Wheat and other small grain in 
Europe, prices for that article have declined here 
recently several cents per bushel—the quality of 
much of it which has arrived here has been injured 
by the “‘smut,” which also operates to its sale dis- 
advantageously. We quote sales of red at 85 to 
90c, and white at 85 to 95c. 

Corn at 58 to 62c for white, and 60 to 61c for yel- 
low; Rye at 76 to 80c; Oats 38 to 40c. . 

Guano.—-Prices remain without any materi 
change—The following are the arrivals since 
Jast :—Ship Emerald Isle, 500 tons; barques Brazil 
Packet, 250; Hope, 500; Aman, 540; Kensington, 
600; brig Mary Winch, 320, and ship Frances, 400 
—total, 3.110 tons. 

Cattle—There were offered at the scales 850 
head of Beeves, of which number 700 head were 
sold to butchers and packers, 59 were left over un- 
sold, and 100 were driven to Philadelphia.—Prices 
ranged from $2.75 to $3.50 on the hoof, equal to 
$5.50 a $6.75 net, and averaging $3 gross. 

Hogs.—We quote from $8 to $8.25. 
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